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AN ACTOR’S DEVOTION 
by ALFRED K. ALLAN 


BACKSTAGE HAZARDS 


JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT: 4 
by MARGARETTA HALLOCK 
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A play of universal appeal because it combines humor with excitement, yet 
leaves viewers with a good, warm, happy feeling. 


MR. MERGENTHWIRKER’S LOBBLIES | 


By NELSON BOND | 





A Comedy in 3 Acts 





9 men 
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N BC Photo ; 
“Only the pure in heart can see Lobblies” . . . which is too In doing so he solved the problem of his own romantic | 
bad, because these delightfully fantastic little creatures can interest, divided between the glamorous socialite, Alicia 
fortell the future! Mr. Mergenthwirker could see Lobblies, Burton, and the racy girl reporter, Sherry Maguire. Long 
and his two invisible companions were the only ones who before the final curtain each member of your audience will , 
knew who murdered Hazel Johnson. But when the killer be sure he too can see Lobblies, so convincing and amusing | 
kidnapped Mr. Mr., it fell upon newsman Len Hawley to are their antics. 


solve the hilariously complex mystery with the Lobblies’ aid. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Blvd. | 


New York 36 The House of Plays Hollywood 46 | 


























Please send copies of ‘‘Mr. Mergenthwirker’s Lobblies’’ at $1.00 | 

plus 5c postage per book. : 

Though written for the stage, it was the first 
full-length play ever to be broadcast on a Name ] 
TV network. Since then it has been telecast 
four times in the United States, three times Street y 
in Great Britain and Canada, once each in ; 
France, Italy, Germany, Australia and The City Zone_____ State : 
Netherlands. [cash ] charge 


[] Please send me your 1958 Supplement of Plays 
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* Carbon cost, operating at 44 
amperes D.C. at the arc, is approximately 
16 cents per hour as against 48 cents per hour for a 
spotlight burning 13.6 positive carbons at 135 amperes D.C. 

* The KVA required is only one-ninth that needed to operate a generator 

for an old type spotlight burning 135 amperes. 

* Fully automatic arc control. Burns 80 minutes without retrimming. 


Available in 220 or 110-volt A.C. models. 
THE ONLY spOTLIGHTS 


§ ARE | 
arn yOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


To reduce the size of the spot of ordinary spotlights, you must mask out, or iris equipment. 
down, part of the light beam, thus wasting much of the available light for which you ° Horizontal masking control can 
are paying. The resultant spot is furthermore usually fuzzy-edged and irregularly be angled 45° in each direction 
haped. With the singl I, two-el riable focal length objective | panes aes 
shaped. With the single control, two-element variabie focal length objective lens system . Fast-operating 6-slide color 
of Strong Spotlights, the brilliance of the spot actually increases as it is reduced in size, boomerang. 


and is sharp-edged from head to flood. ¢ Constructed for permanence. 
Portable. Mounted on casters. 
Easily disassembled for shipping. 
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Adjustable self- 
regulating trans- 
former in base. 
Fully automatic 
arc control. Burns 80 minutes 
without retrimming. Plugs 
into 110-volt outlet. 
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VARIED COLLECTION 
OF FOUR ONE-ACT PLAYS 





by C.H. KEENEY 


Here is a compilation of distinctive 
prize-winning plays, with simple 
casting requirements. ON STAGE 
TONIGHT includes: 


MAJOR MILLIRON REPORTS. In this 
serious drama of World War II, a major 
joins his son “up front’’ only moments 
before an enemy attack. They are able 
to spend a few priceless minutes together 


before the younger soldier dies a hero’s 
death. (5M) 


OLD SKIN FLINT. An aged furniture 
manufacturer learns that his dictatorial 
tactics are outdated. The jeopardy to a 
valuable account and his granddaughter’s 
decision to marry a junior salesman add 
suspense and excitement. (3M, 2 W) 


ONCE AN ACTOR. A once-great actor 
matches wits with a Hollywood tycoon 
and effects a happy romance for his 
talented son and the tycoon’s pretty 
daughter. Apt Shakespearean quotations 
and expertly etched characters make this 
a gay comedy. (4M, 2 W) 


PITY THE POOR FISH. A high-spirited 
comedy wherein a wife invites a literary 
luminary for dinner the same night her 
husband wants to go fishing. All ends 
well when the novelist is interested in 
fishing, too. (3M, 3 W) 





The complete volume: $2.00 list 
Individual playbooks, 50c each 





Row, Peterson and Co. 


Evanston, IIlinois 
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(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 
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TWO NEW COMEDIES 








Paint the Town Pink 


3-act comedy, by Anne Coulter Martens; 

13 m, 13 w, extras as desired. | int. 
The students are left to run the high school for the 
day, as an educational experience. Then the hi- = ae bala 
larious incidents snowball with joyous rapidity % - re e 
until the whole town is having a v-e-r-y educa- =. , 2 
tional experience! The fun has importance, for a a 
worthwhile lesson in student-adult co-operation 


emerges. 


Price 90c Royalty $25.00 


The students are running the school this day and are planning some 
b-i-g changes! 


Diet of Dates 


3-act comedy, by William Dalzell, co-author 
of "Onions in the Stew," "Girl Crazy" 


and "Books and Crooks"; 9m, 7w; | int. 


An American family, high school and community 
in the serene Middle West suddenly meet the 
mysterious Middle East face to face .when His 
Royal Highness Prince Sidi Hazim el Saud ben 
Ahmad enters high school as an international ex- 
change student and promptly charms the girls, 
alarms the boys and electrifies the press. One of 
the funniest plays in years. 


Price 85c Royalty $15.00 





His Highness dotes on dates—both kinds! 
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Costumes by 





On the 
American Stage over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Estimate 
for your Production NOW! 


Bi MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 





THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 





232 NORTH 11TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 

















Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 


Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearls .... 5.50 5.50 


Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires .. 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 


re $ .50 
Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver ......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ........... 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
bianks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


2 quires 

#1225 White Vellum in one box 
(48 engraved sheets — 48 plain envelopes) 
og EL EE emer $2.30 


Postage included on cash erders — Any State 
Tax additional. 


Minimum order 2 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 














this Issue 


TS MAGAZINE, a special interest pub- 
lication — the secondary school theater — 
welcomes articles on high school dramatics by 
principals and school superintendents. Thus 

Tics is privileged to include in this issue 
an article, which your editor titled “A Superin- 
tendent Speaks,” written by Dr. William B. 
Edwards, Superintendent of Schools, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 

As a special interest group we may not agree 
with all that Dr. Edwards states, yet we do 
agree one hundred per cent with him when he 
said, “He (superintendent) is indeed in a lone- 
ly position when fina] decisions must be made.” 
This article was originally a speech delivered 
at the AETA Convention in Chicago, Decem- 
ber, 1956. 


—O- 


Josern SCHILDKRAUT, who for the past 
two years portrayed the role of Otto Frank 
in The Diary of Anne Frank, is the subject of 
a short biographical skit by Alfred K. Allen, 
New York City. It is an interesting and en- 
lightening article of this now world renown 
~ 9 By the way, do not miss this play with 
Mr. Schildkraut when it comes to your neigh- 
boring city, since it is now on national tour. 


OO 


gegen Hallock, Regional Director 
for Eastern Pennsylvania and Sponsor of 
Troupe 520, William Penn Sr. High School, 
York, Pa., warns all directors of the dangers 
lurking behind the scenes whenever a play is 
presented. In her article, Backstage Hazards, 
Miss Hallock stresses all the danger points — 
hung scenery, lighting, stage doorways, furni- 
ture and on stage lights, sounds, and guns. The 
best insurance, Miss Hallock states, is careful 
planning. 


R. COGER continues her series on oral 

interpretation with So You Want to Read 
a Play; Mr. Trumbo, his series on costumes 
worn a royalty with From Isabella of Valois 
to Margaret of Anjou; and Dr. Dusenbury, his 
series on the history of musical plays with the 
Comic Opera: Gilbert and Sullivan. 


—O— 


HE DIVINE FLORA, The Barretts of 

Wimpole Street, Berkeley Square, and 
Belles on Their Toes are the four plays of the 
month; and Charles Lewis, Vice-President of 
Troupe 1000, —_— Darby, Pa., gives us his 
viewpoint on Choosing the Children’s Play. 
Prof. Friederich reviews several of the new full 
length plays recently released. Our Thespians 
continue chattering away after a lapse of one 
month. Our Fashion page is also included this 
— with hints for the coming Christmas holi- 

ays. 


Merry Christmas 





NEW DRAMATIC 
READINGS 


Here are the titles of a few of the many 
outstanding new dramatic readings we are 
listing in our catalog. 


1957 Readings 


ANTIGONE. Sophocles. From the tragedy. 75c 
THE BELLS OF EDEN VALLEY. Josephine Hohl- 


feld. 60c 
THE BIRTHDAY OF THE INFANTA. Oscar Wilde. 
60c 


BREATHES THERE A MAN. Hilda Guldseth. In 
this intense, beautifully written monolog, Philip 
Nolan (The Man Without a Country) is speak- 


ing. 75¢ 
COURAGE OF A MATADOR. Wm. Wetmore 
Story. From ‘'Sombre." 60c 
THE DEVOTED FRIEND. Oscar Wilde. 60c 
THE DEFIANCE OF DONA MARIA. From "In 
the Palace of the King." 60c 
A DOG'S TALE. Mark Twain. 50c 
HOW MUCH LAND DOES A MAN NEED? 
Tolstoi. 60c 


IF | WERE KING. From the book which ‘'The 
Vagabond King" and "If | Were King" of stage 


and screen were dramatized. 75¢ 
THE VAGABOND KING. Another strong, dra- 
matic reading from this book. 75¢ 
THE VAGABOND'S MOTHER. Still another from 
the book. 60c 
THE NEW BROTHER. Hall Caine. From ‘The 
Eternal City."" 10 min. 60c 
VIRGINIA CARVEL AND PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 
Winston Churchill. From ‘'The Crisis." 60c 


WITHOUT A COUNTRY. Guldseth. Another new 
monolog in which Edward Everett Hale's great 
character (The Man Without a Country) speaks. 


60c 
1956 Readings 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. From the tragedy. 
75c 
ASE'S DEATH. Ibsen. From ‘Peer Gynt."' 60c 


BIRTHDAY GIFT. B. J. Chute. The poignant 
story of Jimmy and his little colored friend. 75c 


ELECTRA. Euripides. From the Greek drama. 
10 min. 75¢ 


ELECTRA'S REVENGE. For those who wish a 
shorter reading (7 min.) with no male charac- 


ters. ; 60c 
GHOSTS. From Ibsen's drama. 60c 
THE GREAT EMANCIPATOR. Hilda Guldseth. 
A most dramatic tribute to Lincoln. 75¢ 
MARY STUART PLEADS. A monolog arranged 
from Schiller's drama. 5 min. 60c 








These and other good Readings, Plays and 
Entertainments are described in our 
1958 catalog. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION SERVICE 
AWARDS 


ou. any personal comments which 
would only detract from the following 
announcement, I include in toto The Reverend 
Joseph M. McKee’s letter concerning the 
secondary education service awards which will 
be made to 100 living persons in June, 1958, 
at the 100th anniversary of the Founding of 
the Shattuck School. My only request is that 
you submit your nominations at once. 


August 3, 1957 
Dear Editor: Shattuck’s 100th Year 


As part of the observance in June, 1958, of 

e 100th anniversary of The Founding of 
Shattuck School, awards will be made to the 
100 living persons who have made outstanding 
contributions toward the advancement of 
secondary education oc public, parochial, 
and/or independent schools. 

We hope that your readers will submit nom- 
inations of persons whom they feel merit er 
nition for some contribution toward the ad- 
vancement of secondary education. 

Nominations are sought not only for school 
administrators and teachers but also for persons 
serving secon education in other areas — 
authors, editors, benefactors, members of par- 
ent-teacher organizations, etc. Any person liv- 
ing in the United States or territories is eligible 
for the awards except anyone having a past or 
present connection with Shattuck. 

Nominations may be made 7 sending the 
name and address of person making the nom- 
ination and the name and address of person 
nominated together with a brief statement of 
the reason for consideration to The Centennial 
Office, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minnesota. 

A selection committee composed of leaders in 
education, business, and industry will judge the 
nominations. The awards will be presented on 
June 7, 1958, during Shattuck’s Centennial 


bservance. Faithfully yours, 


The Reverend Joseph M. McKee. 


Centennial Coordinator 
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OVALITE... 


... the only “Oval” Beam 
Fresnel Lens Spotlight 


OVALITE employs a revolutionary optical principle to 
provide a controtled oval shape beam of light. OVALITE 
packs the light into a more useable lighting area for batten 
and teaser lighting, sidelighting and backlighting. 
Another feature: OVALITE may also be used for curtain and 
forestage lighting from balcony front or auditorium 


ceiling beam. 


Any desired degree of vertical or horizontal placement of 
the oval beam may be accomplished by merely rotating the 
lens. Focusable from spot to flood, can be used with barn 
doors. Available in 250-750 watts and 1000-2000 watt sizes. 


Send for NEW Theatrical Lighting Catalog No. T-61. 


LIEGL BROS. 





UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CoO.. INC. 
321 W. 50th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








Publisher, of New York City one afternoon 


re in my office. 


Head, now on Broadway (I ho 
about the many services of 
available to all amateur theaters to 


Service for all well known and popu 


your consideration. 


Prior to this season, the publicity service was 
limited to only Broadway plays, which, un- 
fortunately, too many cannot be done by high 
schools. But Mr. Simon told me, “He now 
has available posters in type, on a card with a 
stock decoration, available on ANY play.” I 
have seen these posters, both large and small, 
and I was im- 
pressed, especially when told the nominal rate 


plus other publicity material 


charged. 


More important, however, is that I liked Mr. 
him sincere and vitally interested 
in the living theater. His enthusiasm is catch- 
ing, his personality commanding. I want to 
believe that theater publicity is in good hands. 
Why not let Mr. Simon help you with your 


Simon, found 


publicity for your next play? 
—o— 


STATE RECOGNITION FOR DANVILLE 


PLAYHOUSE 


N OCTOBER 20 the Kentucky Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at its state meet- 

ing passed unanimously a resolution recom- 
mending that the state legislature of Kentucky 
officially recognize the Pioneer Playhouse for 
its service to Kentucky by giving it a charter 


Dept: D 


He was in Cincinnati as 
promotion manager for the new play, The Egg 
). We talked 

organization 
elp keep 
“live” theater alive; as, Simon’s Directory of 
Theatrical Materials, Services, and Information, 
and his new and well known Package ape a 
plays. 
Both the Directory and the Service are worth 


EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE 
DIVISION 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 


As | See lt... 


SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED 
I HAD a delightful visit with Bernard Simon, 
e 


as the official state theater. Being personally 
acquainted too with Col. Eben C. Henson, pro- 
ducer, and aware of the fine work done in 
summer theater at the Playhouse and summer 
school, I feel that this recognition is deserving 
and long past due. 

The resolution in part is “to create official- 
charter status for the Pioneer Playhouse as a 
State theater and the Pioneer Playhouse School 
of Drama, Inc., as a dramatic-education di- 
vision of the Kentucky Department of Educa- 
tion.” If this resolution is passed, the Pioneer 
Playhouse will to the best of my knowledge 
then become a member of a distinguished group 
of two: The Barter Theater of Virginia and the 
Pasadena Playhouse of California. 

Col. Henson is becoming known as the sales- 
man for Kentucky. Through his efforts he sold 
MGM on coming to Kentucky to shoot about 
40 per cent of Raintree County and Fox on 
making a good part of April Love in and around 
Lexington. At least three other studios show 
real interest in Kentucky locations for future 
productions. 

The Pioneer Playhouse is Kentucky’s travel- 
ing summer theater and Col. Henson is its 
sparkplug. The Kentucky legislature should 
recognize both the Playhouse and Col. Henson 
by granting this charter. 


—o- 
ANOTHER FIRST TIME 


Cy NORTHERN University, Ada, Ohio, 
now offers for the first time a Theater 
Major. Doyle R. Smith, Director of Theater, 
states: 

“I believe we have a sound program — one 
that can give the foundations of theatrical the- 
ories, skills, and ethics—to prepare excellent 
teachers in this area.” 

We welcome this new university theater de- 
partment and congratulate Mr. Smith in its 
innovation. We are for any college or university 
theater department which sets for one of its 
major goals: “to prepare excellent teachers.” 








A 
SUPERINTENDENT 
SPEAKS 


By DR. WILLIAM B. EDWARDS 


SUPERINTENDENT of schools 
finds his beliefs and values in 
* specialized fields —in those areas 
where he has not participated or studied 
— from his association with and observa- 
tion of capable people who have devoted 
their talents and abilities to these special- 
ized fields. My background of an under- 
graduate degree in the liberal arts with 
majors in science and social science and 
minors in mathematics and English left 
me with much to learn in the general 
area of the professional theater, educa- 
tional drama, and other related fields. 
The knowledge I have garnered in prep- 
aration for this article has been from 
such associations, plus reading from pro- 
fessional journals in addition to personal 
contacts with principals, fellow adminis- 
trators, and teachers. I believe many of 
the thoughts I shall express are compati- 
ble with your general philosophy of edu- 
cational theater. 


National commendations for the mer- 
itorious work done in drama in our pub- 
lic schools are publicized annually es- 
pecially as to its value to the individual 
student, the community, and to the 
school. First of all, for the individual, 
participation in dramatics does provide 
self-control through application of skills 
learned in some artistic form. The stu- 
dent better learns to work with others 
as each must do his part to make the 
whole good. He is provided with a 
chance to develop special talents and, 
in developing these talents, builds a self- 
confidence and an understanding. In 
fact I would assume that many of the 
dramatic presentations I have seen in 
high schools would go far to helping the 
boy or girl learn to appreciate drama as 
such in his adult life. 


There are many fine outcomes too for 
the school. In a manner it brings pres- 
tige and recognition to the schoo] system 
to have a good drama department. The 
department is appreciated both by stu- 
dents and adults in the community as 
well. Certainly here is an opportunity 
where parents can see their children 
perform, and this is a fact sorely missing 
in our general high school program to- 
day. Dramatics brings culture and a little 
magical effect to the school program. 


If I were in the field of dramatics, I 
certainly would always stress the fact 
that the general program of drama and 


6 


related subjects has a great recreational 
expression and gives lasting value to 
boys and girls that they may use for 
many years. You of course are aware of 
the development of the Little Theater 
movement, and I would judge that many 
of the people participating in this devel- 
opment had their first fling in high school 
plays. It seems to me that this is one of 
the strongest points of emphasis for those 
who are interested in drama to carry the 
attention of their special subject to the 
community. 

Of course all of the things that I have 
said have been substantiated again and 
again by reports and studies carefully 
prepared and worked out by very compe- 
tent professionals in this field. Then too 
there are frequently articles in the 
National Education Association Journal 
and other educational magazines that 
give considerable emphasis for drama as 
a realistic educational project in a school 
program. You are all familiar with the 
excellent study of Dr. Dinah Reese 
Evans, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, High 
School, in which she stresses the farther 
development of personality through par- 
ticipation in dramatic activities. 

All of these things I have said are good 
and, in a sense, I know are pleasing to 
those of you who are specialists in this 
field. But please take all of these things 
and multiply them several times, then 
you will begin to see the volume of ma- 
terial that is presented to the school ad- 
ministrator by interested and by dedi- 
cated teachers in all areas of the school 
program. Each one of these dedicated 
and interested teachers feels that there 
is need for more attention and a more 
adequate recognition and practical sup- 
port for his own subject or activity. 
Furthermore, perhaps all of them feel 
that the curriculum must be slanted in 
a way so that there is more time alloted 
to his special interest. 


Even though drama is a field in which 
each of you is interested, you will recog. 
nize that an unbias administrator must 
give ear to the needs of all in terms of 
what is best for his students. He is in- 
deed in a lonely position when final de. 
cisions must be made. These decisions 
are usually reached from the following: 
First, local interest and pressure groups 
outside the school influence members of 
the community and perchance the board 
of education and the parents, and they 
bring to his attention their special in- 
terests. Second, every superintendent of 
schools must accept the responsibility to 
do individual research and work with 
professional bodies in his area and, if he 
is fortunate, consult the research depart- 
ment on his own staff. Third, the super- 
intendent must think of the school on a 
long-range basis, and thus fit the de- 
mands, the requests, and the research 
conclusions into the total program of the 
school. Lastly, the superintendent must 


often meet unanticipated emergencies | 


with immediate decisions. 


The place of drama or dramatics in 
the secondary school program therefore 
becomes a question of total school policy 
and programming and concerns balance, 
importance, needs of the community, 
needs of the school, needs of the country. 
Obviously the superintendent must give 
his attention to those fields of study that 
are most basic and fundamental, that are 
most needed or seem to be most needed 
by the majority of the students. He must 
approach this problem by guides devel- 
oped in this manner: 

(1) What are the vocational demands 
and interests of students? 

(2) What are the further educational 
requirements of the boys and girls? Are 
they going to college or going to work 
after graduation? 


(Continued on page 30) 
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JOSEPH 
SCHILDKRAUT: 


Au Actors Deuction 


By ALFRED K. ALLAN 


OW DEVOTED should an actor 

be to his part? Perhaps a very 

good answer to this can be found 
in the devotion of the noted actor Joseph 
Schildkraut to his role of Otto Frank in 
the world-wide success, The Diary of 
Anne Frank. Mr. Schildkraut’s complete 
dedication to this role will both amaze 
and inspire you. 


Late in June, 1957, “The Diary,” star- 
ring Mr. Schildkraut, completed its close 
to two year run in New York City, 
chalking up over 700 performances. In 
July the company with Mr. Schildkraut 
still at the helm opened in Los Angeles 
on the first leg of a national tour that 
will run deep into 1958 and take the 
company to San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Denver, Detroit, Chicago, and other 
cities. 

I visited Mr. Schildkraut in his dress- 
ing room backstage at the Cort Theater 
in New York City shortly before the end 
of the play’s big city run. Mr. Schild- 
kraut, a tall, thin-faced man, told me 
that he considered his role of Otto Frank 
in “The Diary” to be “the most important 
professional experience of my career.” 


The play is based upon an actual 
diary, which had been kept by a fifteen 
year old Jewish girl, Anne Frank, who 
tived with her family in Amsterdam, 
Holland, from 1942-1944 during the fear- 
ful Nazi occupation of that brave little 
country. Because they were Jewish, 
Anne’s family faced certain death in the 
hands of the Nazis, so Gentile friends 
hide the Frank family in the cramped 
cellar of their home. For two years the 
family lived entirely in the cellar, never 
daring to venture out even for a second 
for fear of capture. 


During this nerve-wracking time Anne 
kept a diary of the day-to-day events of 
her exile. Here too she recorded her 
feelings about people —the good people 
who had helped her and her family and 
the bad people who wanted to snuff out 
her young, innocent life. Early in 1944 
searching stormtroopers discovered the 
cellar hideout, and the Frank family was 
dragged off to concentration camps. Only 
Anne's father, Otto Frank, lived through 
the ordeal of the camps. When he re- 
turned tearfully to the cellar in Amster- 
dam, he eand: 
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Joseph Schildkraut as Otto Frank in 
The Diary of Anne Frank. 








Anne's diary, dusty but 


still readable. In 1952 the diary was 
published under the title, “The Diary of 
a Young Girl,” and the millions who read 
the book were deeply moved by the 
story of the ill-fated Frank family. One 
of these people was Mr. Schildkraut who 
at that time was residing in California. 


“I read the book aloud to my wife,” 
Mr. Schildkraut recounts. “I told her 
that I thought the diary must be drama- 
tized, but I then couldn’t see how it 
could be and if it was I believed that, 
because of its content, no one would 
produce it or come to see it. Then in 
December of 1954 my agent phoned me 
in California and told me that Frances 
and Albert Hackett had written a play 
based upon the book and they wanted 
me to play Otto Frank. I screamed ‘yes’ 
into the phone. We opened in New York 
on October 5, 1955, to the acclaim of 
the press and the public alike. The suc- 
cess of “The Diary’ is a tribute to the 
Hacketts who wrote it and to our pro- 
ducers who knew that the story had to 
be brought to the theater. But most of 
all, it’s a tribute to our capacity audi- 
ences who have received “The Diary’ 
with love and respect. I might add that 
our audiences have been thoroughly 
mixed, both Jewish and Gentile.” 


Now, at the age of 62, — Schild- 
kraut has reached a new plateau in what 
is one of the theater world’s most dis- 
tinguished careers. He was born in 
Vienna, Austria, the son of the’ noted 
European actor, Rudolph Schildkraut. 
It was with his father that Mr. Schild- 
kraut made his first appearance on the 
stage. This was in 1910 in New York. 
For several years afterwards Joseph 
Schildkraut studied at the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts and in Oc- 





Mr. Otto Frank 





tober, 1913, he made his first professional 
stage appearance, also in New York, 
portraying Jether in a production of The 
Prodigal Son. He returned to Europe 
and for four years he studied and worked 
diligently under the supervision of the 
German theater genius, Max Reinhardt. 
Then followed triumphant performances 
in Liliom in 1921 and in Peer Gynt in 
1923. In 1938 he won an Academy 
Award for his masterful portrayal of 
Dreyfuss in the great film, The Life of 
Emile Zola. In 1942 he received a second 
Academy Award for his role in the film, 
The Tell-Tale Heart. There were new 
triumphs in the theater, in Clash by 
Night in 1941 and in Uncle Harry in 
1942. But to the role of Otto Frank, 
more than any other, Mr. Schildkraut 
has given his complete love and devo- 
tion. 


“To me it has been a great privilege 
and a great responsibility to play this 
remarkable man,” Mr. Schildkraut af- 
firms. “For six months prior to the be- 
ginning of rehearsals for the play, I ex- 
changed dozens of letters with the real 
Otto Frank, who resides in Basle, 
Switzerland. 


“I wanted to find out everything. 
Hundreds of questions and answers 
passed across the ocean. I sought out 
every detail about him, from the biggest 
to the smallest. How he folds his hands, 
how he holds a chess piece. Mr. Frank 
also sent me a photograph of himself.” 

With all this data at his disposal, Mr. 
Schildkraut was able to develop himself, 
both physically and mentally, in Otto 
Frank's exact likeness. The way Mr. 
Schildkraut appears in the play —the 
thin mustache, the greying, partially bald 


(Continued on page 29) 








BACKSTAGE HAZARDS 


e¢ OLD THE curtain, there has 

been an accident backstage.” 

These are words to strike ter- 
ror into the heart of any director, for 
they may mean anything from a short 
delay in the show to the death of a Thes- 
pian. The lamentable fact is that in most 
instances the accident could have been 
prevented by precautionary measures. 
That “ounce of prevention” to save the 
reputation and nerves of any director is 
merely knowing and following the rules 
for proper stage technique in addition to 
developing a well organized stage crew. 
It is easier to prevent such a crisis than 
to resolve it. 


Years of experience plus study of stage 
techniques have taught the writer how 
to avoid many a major or minor nny ows 
In theatrical work there are many back- 
stage hazards: battens that may fall — 
flats that may topple over — electric lines 
that may blow out — furniture that may 
collapse — guns and open swords that 
may injure. All of such possible dangers 
must be anticipated and guarded against 
by the alert director. 


Never handle any ropes on stage. 
There is no more general and mandatory 
regulation for both actors and stage crew 
than this. Failure to issue or heed this 
warning may result in wreckage or death, 
for many of these ropes control the nu- 
merous battens on which drops or flats 
are flown. Three for each iron pipe are 
carried over pulleys and thence to a “pin 
rail” at one side of the stage. If this rail 
is at stage level, as in most school audi- 
toriums, the pins themselves and the 
ropes present alluring playthings. When 
a batten has come crashing down, it is 
too late to explain that the belaying pin 
must not be pulled out for a blackjack 
or the knot tampered with. This injunc- 
tion can not be stressed too strongly. 


Not all accidents with battens are 
caused by thoughtless play. Insufficient- 
ly trained student helpers can just as 
well be the cause. To make sure that a 
batten is properly secured those work- 
ing on the stage crew must know the 
proper kind of knot to tie. Drops or 
scenery can be securely fastened on the 
batten by a clove hitch knot. A figure 
eight will hold taut the three ropes con- 
trolling each pipe. A Boy Scout Manual 
or an ex-Navy man will explain their in- 
tricacies. 


If a drop is not to be used throughout 
the entire show, it will be “trip lined” in 
order to roll it into the “flies.” Three 
smaller ropes dropped from the middle 
and two ends of the batten to a pipe in 
the bottom of the drop control its un- 
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By MARGARETTA HALLOCK 


folding. Unless it has been rolled even- 
ly, one end will come down unexpected- 
ly and disasterously. 


Empty ropes are always weighted with 
sand bags which are tied to the end of 
the rope and hauled up into the flies. 
Any one handling them must be just as 
careful as he is with the battens before 
loosening the ropes. 


In addition to instructions on how to 
use ropes, the stage crew or some au- 
thorized person should be responsible 
for periodic checks on the conditions of 
the ropes themselves. Frayed strands 
from long usage will weaken them to the 
danger point. 


A second possible hazard is presented 
when flats are used. If any director has 
ever seen from the wings a piece of 
scenery collapse at the climax of his 
show, he will endorse this warning — 
check the setting up of flats. Don’t use 
them for an elaborate set unless you have 
a proper stage floor of long leaf yellow 
pine vertical grain. With this soft wood 
scenery can be braced by screws and 
nails. Cycloramas and sets of screens 
(into which door frames and windows 
can be set) are the better choice. 
Equipped with floor braces, these can be 
weighted down by sandbags or counter 
weights —a device which will prevent 
them from toppling over. 


The first precaution against disaster 
from falling scenery is to have flats well 











built with corners squared and hinges or 
nails for lacing properly spaced. The 
second is to have them securely braced 
so that doors banged will not cause the 
walls to collapse — action guaranteed to 
ruin the mood of the play and probably 
injure an actor. 


The doors themselves can present 
problems. They must be correctly set so 
that they can be easily closed. Nothing 
will more quickly spoil the effect of a 
door banged by an angry actor than to 
have it fly open. Door frames often have 
a flat metal bar across the bottom to 
keep them in alignment. Actors must be 
cautioned to lift their feet. A mood well 
built up can be lost in the laughter 
= by a person tripping over this 

ar. 


Equally as dangerous as the foremen- 
tioned hazards are those from lights. 
Electric shock or fire may result from 
failure to take these simple but impor- [ 
tant precautions. Never overload a line. | 
In using spot or floodlights be sure that 
the combined voltage used on that cir- 
cuit is not more than it will carry. An 
unplanned blackout may be the result. 
Lights should not be placed so near the 
backdrops or curtains that there is dan- 
ger of fire. Gelatins even though inflam- 
mable should not be too near the bulb 
in spots and floods. Should standing 
floods be used in the wings or back of 
the set, be sure to have enough clear- 
ance so that persons passing will not 
knock them over or be burnt. Spots 
hung on a batten should be carefully 
fastened and correctly plugged into the 
connecting line. A switchboard should 
always be checked by the person respon- 
sible for the work and by the Director 
before closing the theatre. Elementary as 
these instructions may seem, they are 
often the things that slip one’s mind. 
They can well bear repetition. 


To guard against accidents one should 
strongly enforce the rule that no per- 
son except those so authorized may touch 
the switchboard or work with the lights. 
If there is an electric department in the 
school, interested prospects from that 
class could be chosen to do the work or 
Thespians could be trained by the teach- 
er or the school electrician. Most switch 
boards today are insulated and equipped 
with safety devices, but they are not 
fool proof. Hanging spots and floods re- 
quires technical skill. I repeat, do not 
let any but trained persons touch the 
lighting equipment. 

The subject of lights leads us to the 
discussion of fire hazards in general. Fire 
laws in most states today require an as- 
bestos curtain in a theater and one that 
can be lowered instantly by mechanical 
device. If there exists a place where this 
is not mandatory, fire extinguishers 
should certainly be placed at various 
spots backstage. These same laws pro- 
hibit an open flame on stage. If a match 
is used for a cigarette, be sure an ash- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER 


THE INFLUENCE of 


GILBERT and SULLIVAN 


N THE night of November 25, 
O 1878, on the stage of the Boston 

Museum, after a lively overture, 
a chorus of sailors introduced themselves 
to the audience with “We sail the ocean 
blue, and, our saucy ship's a beauty,” 
later, followed by a middle-aged woman, 
somewhat frowzily-dressed, who sang, 
‘I’m called Little Buttercup, Dear Little 
Buttercup, Though I could never tell 
why.” Certainly her dress and her physi- 
cal appearance belied the title of her 
song. Thus the American musical theater 
was first introduced to the topsy-turvy wit 
and whimsical characters of William S. 
Gilbert and the sparkling music of Arthur 
Sullivan. H.M.S.Pinafore was a new 
form of musical theater in the United 
States. Although productions in the 
musical theater may come and go, Gil- 
bert and Sullivan have maintained their 
popularity throughout the years in both 
the professional and non-professional 
theater. 

In 1945 H.M.S.Pinafore was _per- 
formed as Hollywood Pinafore with a 
revision by George S. Kaufman which 
transformed Sir Joseph Porter, the 
“Admiral of the Queen's Navee,” into a 
naive Hollywood executive played by 
Victor Moore. Dick Dead-eye became 
Dick Live-eye, a Hollywood agent, 
played by William Gaxton, and Little 
Buttercup was the inspiration for a com- 
bination of Louella Parsons and Hedda 
Hopper named Louhedda Hopsons, 
played by Shirley Booth. A week earlier, 
Bill “Bojangles” Robinson (1878-1949), 
“the noblest tap-dancer of them all,” (he 
celebrated his 61st birthday by dancing 
16 blocks up Broadway ) had danced his 
way through Memphis Bound, which 
dealt with the fortunes and misfortunes 
of the “Calliboga Queen,” a Mississippi 
River showboat, and featured a jazz- 
thythm version of Pinafore. Neither of 
these modern adaptations of Gilbert and 
Sullivan met with great success despite 
excellent casts. But in 19389 the ubiqui- 
tous Michael Todd had presented The 
Hot Mikado, utilizing the talents of 
Hassard Short as director and the in- 
imitable Bill Robinson in the title role. 
Both The Hot Mikado and its prede- 
cessor, the Federal Theater production 
of The Swing Mikado, captivated audi- 
ences by the sheer audaciousness of the 
idea and their lively spirited staging. 

Although the comic operas of Gilbert 
and Sullivan can be set to modern 
thythm with some degree of success, 
still, they are best when performed in 


the traditional manner as attested by the 
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By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


enthusiastic reception in New York and 
elsewhere which greeted the Diamond 
Jubilee Tour of the D’Oyley Carte Opera 
Company in 1955-1956. Every decade 
of the American musical theater since 
1880, when the D’Oyley Carte Opera 
Company came to the United States for 
the first time, has offered outstanding 
companies in Gilbert and Sullivan reper- 
tories. The American companies from 
the days of Colonel John A. McCaull to 
the more recent ones under the capable 
direction of Milton Aborn (1864-1933), 
Winthrop Ames (1871-1937), and R. H. 
Burnside (1870-1952), who began his 
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to the question as to whether Americans 
really like Gilbert and Sullivan — “Yes!” 

Certainly it is as true in 1957 as it was 
in 1878-1880, and provides the necessary 
justification to devoting a chapter in the 
history of the American musical theater 
to the work of these two talented British- 
ers. They not only revolutionized the 
form of comic opera by completely inte- 
grating the plot and dialogue with the 
music and having the chorus introduce 
themselves musically, but also raised the 
moral tone of the American musical thea- 
ter. In a theater dominated by minstrel 
shows, music hall varieties, and bur- 
lesque spectacles, Gilbert and Sullivan 
indeed brought a gaiety and fun that 
both ladies and gentlemen could enjoy. 

Of course the basic light opera form 
was not new to America theater-goers. 
The ballad-opera form, imported from 
England, had been well-received in 
colonial times. Interestingly enough, a 
comic opera came close to being our 
first native theater presentation. In 1767 
Thomas Forrest wrote a_ ballad-opera 
titled The Disappointment; or, the Force 





The Mikado, Troupe 771, Barrington, IIl., High School, 
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career as a call boy in London’s Savoy 
Theater, have kept the traditional Gil- 
bert and Sullivan alive in America. The 
writer can remember with pleasure the 
annual visits of their touring companies 
and the unique caperings of Florenz 
Ames, Frank Moulan, William Danforth, 
Herbert Waterous, Robert Pitkin, Vera 
Ross, Vivian Hart, Roy Cropper, and 
others who carried on in the same spirit 
as their distinguished English contempo- 
raries, Darrell Fancourt, Derek Oldham, 
Henry Lytton, Sydney Granville, and 
Martyn Green. Martyn Green, whose 
30 years with the D’Oyley Carte Opera 
Company identified him irrevocably with 
Gilbert and Sullivan so that he titled 
his autobiography, Here’s a How-de-do 
(1952), tells us there is but one answer 


of Credulity, basing it on an actual in- 
cident involving an old Philadelphia 
Dutchman’s search for a buried treasure. 
The premiere performance was an- 
nounced, but the PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE 
of April 16, 1767, noted that “as it con- 
tains personal reflections, (it) is unfit 
for the stage.” Four days later Thomas 
Godfrey’s stilted verse-drama, The Prince 
of Parthia, was presented in Philadelphia 
acquiring the distinction of being the 
first play written by an American to be 
presented professionally in America. The 
printed version of The Disappointment 
indicates that one of the songs was writ- 
ten to be sung to the tune of “Yankee 
Doodle.” Somehow, one might wish that 
when “Yankee Doodle” is whistled or 


(Continued on page 26) 








COSTUMES WORN BY ROYALTY 


From ISABELLA of VALOIS 
to MARGARET of ANJOU 


Century in Europe reads like an 

elaborate and continuous pageant. 
Royalty wore richly embroidered cloth- 
ing. Kings were married by proxy, and 
it took months to make the simple trip 
from France to England. 

Isabella of Valois became the bride 
of Richard II of England in 1397. She 
brought with her from home a wardrobe 
of great richness. Among her garments 
were a robe and mantle that was un- 
equalled in England. It was made of red 
velvet embossed with birds by a gold- 
smith. The birds were perched upon 
branches of pearls and emeralds. The 
robe was trimmed down the side with 
miniver, and had a cape and hood of 
the same fur. The mantle was lined with 
ermine. Another robe was of murrey- 
mezerean velvet, embroidered with pear] 
roses. Her jewels, valued at 500,000 
crowns, included coronets, rings, neck- 
laces, and clasps. Her chamber-hangings 
were red and white satin, embroidered 
with grapes and shepherdesses. 

Two years later before King Richard 
left for his Irish Campaign, he proclaim- 
ed throughout his realm that a great 
tournament would be held at Windsor 
by forty knights and forty squires, all 
clad in green bearing the young queen’s 
device of a white falcon. 

After the murder of Richard Isabella 
became the wife of Charles, Duke of 
Orleans. She had exchanged the royal 
mantle and scepter of an English queen 
for the coronet —a circle of fleur-de-lis 
—of a French princess. She wore the 
jacket-bodice, which was the fashion of 
her day, of blue velvet, figured with 
fleur-de-lis, and bordered with white 
miniver, with a stomacher of the same 
fur. The only jewels worn by Isabella 
at that time were the few in her coronal- 
circlet. Her hair was worn dishevelled 
as was then the custom. 

As the bride of Henry IV of England 
in 1403, Joanna of Navarre was a very 
majestic and graceful woman. Her 
coronation robes were extremely elegant. 
Her dalmatica differed little in fashion 
from the one worn by the greatly loved 
sovereign of the Nineteenth Century, 
Queen Victoria at her inauguration. It 
was cut low to display her throat and 
was closed with a rich cordon and tas- 
sels. The mantle had openings, through 
which her finely moulded bare arms 


Tce FIRST half of the Thirteenth 
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By CHARLES R. TRUMBO 
and POLLYANN 


were seen. She was enthroned in a chair 
of state placed under a rich canopy, 
emblazoned, and elevated on an hexa- 
gonal platform, approached on every 
side by six steps. Her hair fell over her 
shoulders in rich curls. In her right 
hand she held a scepter, and in her left, 
an orb, surmounted by a cross. A peeress 
in her coronet and robes of state, prob- 
ably occupying the office of mistress of 
the robes, stood next to the queen on 
her right hand. Just behind her were 
seen a group of noble maidens wearing 
wreaths of roses, like the train-bearers 
of Queen Victoria four hundred years 
later. 

Among the courtly pageants held after 
this ceremonial was a tournament. For 
this event Queen Joanna changed her 
coronation robes for a beautiful, close 
fitting gown. She exchanged her crown 
for one of the lofty Syrian caps that was 
then the prevailing headdress for ladies 
of rank in England with its large, stiff, 
transparent veil, supported on a frame- 








Katherine of Valois 
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work at least two feet in height. The 
queen's ladies-in-waiting wore hoods 
with gracefully draped veils in striking 
contrast to the towering headdress of 
their royal mistress. King Henry was by 
Queen Joanna’s side wearing a furred 
gown and velvet cap of maintenance, 
looped up with a fleur-de-lis. Under the 
elbows of both the King and Queen were 
large luxurious square cushions with 
tassels at the four corners. 

A statue in color of Joanna showed 
her in an elegant dress, her bare arms be- 
ing shaded behind by the royal mantle, 
fastened to the back of her cote-hardie 
by a jewelled band that passed round 
the corsage. Rich brooches clasped the 
mantle on the shoulders. Her gown 
showed to advantage her long slender 
throat and shoulders. She wore a collar 
of SS, very elegant, and the oldest speci- 
men extant of this ornament. Studs set 
with jewels were placed down the front 
of the cote-hardie—a tight jacket 
trimmed with ermine, without sleeves; 
around her hips was a belt of jewels, 
from which her gown fell in full folds 
over her feet. 

In 1420 Katherine of Valois, wife of 
Henry V of England, wore an arched 
crown, and a species of veil, trimmed 
at each side with ermine, and reaching 
to the shoulders. Her mantle, of the 
regal form, was worn over a close fitting 
gown, tight at the throat; a strap of 
ermine passed down the front and was 
studded with jewels. 

The young King, Henry VI, son of 
Henry V.and Katherine of Valois, was 


(Continued on page 25) 
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ID YOU ever want to be every char- 
D acter in a play? That is the very 

thing you can do when you read 
a play or a selection from one. Not only 
do you play all the characters, but you 
set the scenes. With well chosen words 
you sometimes costume the play and 
light it as well. To bring the entire play 
to an audience is quite a challenge and 
yet when effectively done, the audience 
will have experienced the play vividly. 
A few years ago the writer attended a 
production of Maxwell Anderson’s Joan 
of Lorraine. She kept thinking “I’ve seen 
this before, but where? When? I couldn't 
have and yet every scene is familiar.” 
And then she remembered. She had 
heard the play read so vividly that every 
scene was clear in her mind. And that 
is the place the play occurs in a dramatic 
reading. Instead of being “on stage’ it 
takes place in the mind of the audience. 
It is the task of the reader to plant sug- 
gestions that will be completed in the 
mind of each member of the audience. 
This demands skill on the part of the 
reader. 


In order to make your task simpler 
choose a play with few characters and 
one that depends on characterization and 
dialogue more than on action; in other 
words, one that appeals more to the ear 
than to the eye. The radio play is an 
example of such material. Mary and the 
Fairy by Norman Corwin will be excel- 
lent to use. Much of the work of adapt- 
ing the play for oral reading is already 
done. The narrator sets the scene and 
introduces the characters for you. In the 
play written for the stage, the reader 
must turn the stage directions and de- 
scriptions into running narrative just as 
the narrator does in the radio script. — 


The cutting and adapting of the play 
for oral reading involves several steps. 
Usually you have a time limit to meet. 
Let us say you are to take a ten-minute 
cutting from Mary and the Fairy. The 
cutting must be a unit with a beginning, 
a middle, and an end — that is, it must 
not depend on a knowledge of the entire 
play by the audience for their apprecia- 
tion and understanding of this portion. 
A good introduction makes a scene stand 
alone even though it is only a bit taken 
from a long play. You can give the entire 
story of Mary and the Fairy in a short- 
ened form, for when you analyze the 
writing for the authors meaning, you 
find that Corwin is saying that the only 
magic wishes that come true are those 
we make come true through our own 
efforts. Mary has won the right to have 
five wishes granted by the Good Fairy. 
Although each wish is granted, they are 
of no permanent value to her. Since each 
of these scenes of the wishes brings out 
the same idea from a little different view- 
point, you can select three of them and 
still retain Corwin’s intention. Every 
scene can be cut somewhat. Of course 
you will need to write a few bridges to 


make smooth transitions from one scene 


to the next. 
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READ A PLAY 


By LESLIE IRENE COGER 


Here are other suggestions to keep in 
mind in cutting and adapting the play. 
Use names frequently. This helps keep 
the characters clear for the audience. If 
there are essential bits of action, add 
dialogue that incorporates it. If the ac- 
tion cannot be brought in by added dia- 
logue, you may have to narrate it. With 
ingenuity this breaking into the flow of 
the scene with narration can usually be 
avoided. For instance, in a play we will 
say that an umbrella is an important 
property. As the owner of the umbrella 
leaves, the playscript calls for a servant 
to hand the umbrella to him. Added 
dialogue could call attention to the um- 
brella in this manner: “Tl just pick up 
my umbrella on my way out. Goodbye 
now.” 

If a printed program is being used, 
program notes similar to those used for 
music can give the audience much of the 
background that they will need. What- 
ever method is used, it is essential to 
establish the scene, the mood, the time, 
and introduce the characters. 

Before you can start your oral practice 
on your scene, you must understand 
thoroughly what the author intends for 
the audience to get from the script. The 
theme of this play has been mentioned. 
You need to know the author’s attitude 
toward this story. Corwin is satirizing 
radio give-away programs and contests. 
The characters are those everyday people 
who are taken in by all the advertising 
propaganda. The time is now. This 
makes the job easier in this play than 
in a cutting from Elizabeth the Queen 
where the reader needs to study the life 
and customs of Elizabeth’s England. 
Next, you will need to understand the 
place of each character in the play, what 
his function is in furthering the plot. 
You will also note the relationship among 
the characters. And then your intensive 
study of the character starts. Mary and 
the Good Fairy are the major characters. 
Mary, a five and ten-cent store clerk, 
is very gullible and believes implicitly in 
everything she hears on the radio. She 
feels insecure and realizes she is lacking 
in poise. From the five wishes she makes, 
vou can select her wish to speak more 
“rhythmic-like,” her wish to meet a “real- 
live prince,’ and her wish to have 
millions of facts at her finger-tips. These 
wishes reveal much about Mary’s charac- 
ter. The Good Fairy is very matter-of- 
fact, and although she has the power to 
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ness of such wishes. As she says, “ 
good fairies were able to perform such 
wonders as theyre supposed to, would 
they have to be working for the Crinkly- 
Crunkly promotion and exploitation de- 
partment?” The only other character 
brought into your cutting is the prince 
who is revealed to be a phony interested 
in Mary only because he thinks she owns 
the five and ten-cent store in which she 
works. He has a phony accent. This 
gives three very distinct characteriza- 
tions for the oral reader to suggest. Since 
this is common, everyday speech, we will 
not need to study the style of dialogue 
as we would in Oscar Wilde’s The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest. 


Having mastered the author's meaning 
and analyzed the characters, you will 
start your oral work on the scene by 
working on each character separately 
until you have caught his rhythm of 
speech and his mental and emotional 
characteristics. Mary is not quick-witted. 





Antigone, Troupe 124, Jefferson High 
School, Portland, Oregon, Melba Day 
Sparks, Sponsor. 





She is very naive and, as we have said, 
gullible. She is a sensitive girl who 
knows that people laugh at her, and she 
engages our sympathy when she realizes 
how foolish she has been. Her emations 
range from great happiness and excite- 
ment on winning the prize to extreme 
sorrow and disgust with herself with the 
wasting of those wishes. ; 


In order to sense the character the 
oral reader may act the scene taking one 
character at a time. This action helps 
the reader sense the muscular reactions 
which must be suggested in the reading. 
It also helps him catch the rhythm of 
5 inet and movement sincé these are so 
closely allied. Remember that it is ;not 
necessary for a man to use a falsetto 

(Continued on page 24) Signy? 
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NE DAY last winter when my 

colleague and co-sponsor and I 

were asked to be in charge of a 
Special Interest Group for Children’s 
Theater Conference at Tufts University 
in August, 1957, I asked my colleague 
Maizie Weil whom we should ask to be 
the experts. With her usual astute di- 
rectness she cut through my question 
with, “I am tired of hearing adults talk 
about what high-school-agers like and 
believe and can do. Why don't we let 
the Thespians speak for themselves?” 
Thus it was that we arranged a two-day 
workshop conducted by ten Thespians 
from Troupe 1000. There were almost 
no Thespian sponsors there, but the 
many adults who were there urged then 
and subsequently by mail that these 
young adults deserved a wider hearing. 
With this in mind we are devoting three 
columns of the CT Department to stu- 
dent speeches as they were delivered at 
that conference. These were written 
strictly by the students out of their train- 
ing, observation, and experience with 
Children’s Plays. 


CHOOSING THE CHILDREN’S PLAY 
by Charles Lewis, Vice-President of 
Troupe 1000, Upper Darby, Pa. 


As I was working on my summary of 
considerations for choosing a Children’s 
Play, I came upon a letter quoted in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer in reply to a Chil- 
dren’s Theater worker who had asked 
for advice. The letter was written by 
James Thurber. I would like to quote 
some parts of Thurber’s reply: 

“The trouble with writing for children, 
the chief trouble anyway, is the very 
expression itself. Anyone who deliber- 
ately sits down to write for the so-called 
childish mind is likely to write out of 
the childish area of his own mind. He 
should write for himself, and, if it is any 
good, the children will like it. Their 
perception is often sharper than the 
adult’s, and their ability to under- 
stand the dramatic and the theatrical 
should never be underrated. We are a 
nation given to patronizing the child 
mind, so often quicker and fresher than 
ours..... 

“I was not conscious of writing a 
child’s book when I wrote Many Moons, 
and I am opposed to our love of classify- 
ing people in age groups. I have known 
children from five to eight who belong 
in a much higher category, and even 
more adults who belong in the five-to- 
eight group, or at least the eight-to- 
twelve group. 
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“Perhaps the simplest solution of the 
problem of any Children’s Theater would 
be to let the children write their own 
plays. They have a natural dramatic 
sense and a true feeling for the theater, 
and they always avoid the adult curse 
of overwriting. They are also better crit- 
ics than their elders, like the eight-year- 
old who wrote of a book she had been 
told to read by her teacher, “This book 
tells me more about penquins than I 
wanted to know.’ Children have a genius 
for coming to the point. There is the 
instance of the five-year-old girl in Okla- 
homa whose teacher told her to stand up 
and tell the kindergarten class a true 
story. Whereupon she stood and said, 
with a child’s easy grasp of the technique 
of narration, ‘Last night my Daddy didn’t 
come home at all.’ 


“The adult writing for children is over- 
come by an unfortunate tendency to in- 
struct, enlighten, and uplift; thus he gets 
off on the wrong foot at the very begin- 
ning..... I am not worried at all about 
the Children’s Theater in America. What 
worries me are the adults who worry 
about it. They should let the children 
alone. I shall always cherish the memory 
of the five-year-old girl named Sara, who 
was told by her mother to thank Mrs. 
Thurber for the string beans she had 
given Saras family from her garden. 
Sara’s reply to her mother was in the 
great tradition: ‘I thought the beans 
were awful, I wish you and Mrs. Thur- 
ber were dead, and I hate trees.’” Mr. 
Thurber concludes by saying that by 
seventeen, Sara had been completely 
ruined by training in good manners so 
that she had lost all of her undisciplined 
originality, and was undistinguishable 
from any other girl her age. 

Despite what Mr. Thurber says with 
his usual wisdom and charm we are 
probably guilty of worrying in adult 
fashion too much about Children’s Thea- 
ter, and having some concern for certain 
criteria by which we choose our Chil- 
dren’s plays. We think that choosing a 
Children’s play is no hit-or-miss proposi- 
tion, and that there are certain things 
that must be carefully considered before 
a final choice can be made. 


There are certain problems that almost 
every group will face. Perhaps the most 
important of these is audience. Their 
age and preferences have a great deal to 
do with choice of play. The age of the 
prospective audience is very important. 
We always keep in mind that children’s 
tastes in plays, as in everything else, will 
change with their age. In spite of Mr. 
Thurber’s advice, many authorities be- 
lieve that there are very definite age 
categories into which the audience will 
fit, and that with each age category go 
certain preferences. We have found that 
our audiences, which include children 
from kindergarten through fifth grade, 
especially like the typical children’s 
classics for younger children. We don’t 
make any great effort to sell tickets above 
fifth grade; however, there is always a 


generous sprinkling of older children in 
our audiences who come because they 
enjoy our plays. If we could produce 
two Children’s plays a year, they would 
be definitely aimed specifically for di- 
vided age groups. For example, we 
would do a play like Little Red Riding 
Hood or The Three Bears for the chil- 
dren in the younger group, and a pla 
like The Emperor's New Clothes for the 
older audience. 


The home environment of the audi- 
ence should also be considered. If we 
were going to draw our audiences from 
a definitely underprivileged area, un- 
doubtedly some special considerations in 
choice of play would be involved. Our 
audiences are drawn from a large mid- 
dle-class suburban area, which gives us 
a relatively wide range of plays that are 
appropriate. 


There are certain basic elements that 
we look for in a good Children’s play. 
To use one word to sum up these ele- 
ments would be quality. By quality | 











Thespian Charles Lewis 
helping choose a 


Children’s Play. 








mean: First, there must be a basic truth | 
in the play. A play without this basic | 
truth is not worth much. When we are | 


looking for the basic truth, the theme of 
the play, we are concerned with the 
manner in which it is presented, and we 
try to keep in mind the good advice of 


an authority on Children’s Theater: | 


“Children love to learn but hate to be 
taught.” 


We accept the teaching or preaching in 


a novel or poem if it is oblique, but 


human nature, whether it is six, sixteen, 
or sixty doesn't like to be preached at. 


Next, there must be a character in the 
play with whom the children can identify 
themselves, and with whom identifica- 
tion is valuable. This alliance must be 
felt throughout the play. For example, 
it is very easy for a child in the audience 
of Rama and the Tigers to ally himself 
with the happy and carefree Rama and 
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This is simply bringing to | 
Children’s plays what we have learned | 
in English about judging all literature: © 
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incidentally to learn through Rama’s ex- 
perience the importance of accepting re- 
sponsibility. However, care must be 
taken that the child is not misled to 
identify himself with the wrong charac- 
ter also. This fault may come about in 
our giving wrong emphasis in direction. 
We saw an example of this fault in our 
production of Rama when we heard 
some children, upon leaving the play, 
quoting one of the “bad” monkeys whose 
repeated line was “And, I don't care.” 
It was a good example of a production 
weakness of which to beware. We should 
have probably taken more care to reduce 
the emphasis of this monkey’s lines, fun- 
ny as they were. Children do identify 
with a character, and it must be the 
right one. 

Another very important element of a 
good Children's play is a good story line 
with a balance of what Charlotte Chor- 
penning calls “quiet spots” and action. 

The need for pantomime implicit in 
the story of a Children’s play cannot be 
overemphasized. The audience will sit 
spellbound and watch good pantomime 
but get very restless in “talky spots.” 

Repetition is another important charac- 
teristic of a good Children’s play script 
—repetition of line and repetition of 
situation and action. Although it may be 
boring to the adult in reading a play 
with what seems too much repetition, it 
must be remembered that this repetition 
of a line or an important situation is es- 
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sential to the child audience both for 
entertainment and understanding. 

Another ingredient of a good Chil- 
dren’s play, according to our experience, 
is animal characters. The children like 
nothing better than watching their favor- 
ite bear family or mischievous wolf 
cavort on the stage. In this connection 
we should probably mention the young- 
sters’ love of action. We have found 
that the children enjoy nothing better 
than a good fast chase; of course this 
must be well directed or it can get out 
of hand. 

Still another characteristic of a good 
Children’s play may be music — if it is 
a real part of the play, and not just in- 
cidental. For instance, in Rama and the 
Tigers, the music of the jungle which 
frightened Rama was just as important 
to the play as any character in establish- 
ing mood. 

In addition to the elements of a good 
Children’s play already cited, there is 
yet a most important one: Sfick to the 
familiar. Adults may demand something 
new —something different, but every 
baby-sitter knows how important to a 
child is the familiar, so much so that he 
invariably prefers that you tell him a 
story so familiar to him that he can 

rompt you, or correct you if you slip. 
Children will flock time and again to see 
their favorite stories come to life. Half 
of the enjoyment of the children is in 
sitting on the edge of their seats, point- 


ing a finger at the stage, and saying, 
“Now Little Red Riding Hood’s father 
will come in and save them all,” and 
sooner or later in he walks and “saves 
them all.” His prophecy being correct, 
the child will sit back, breathe a big 
sigh of relief, and feel very proud of 
himself. 

There are also two dangers of which 
to beware. First, long, talky spots, no 
matter how beautiful or charming they 
may seem to an adult, will be boring to 
a child audience. Then, we have learned 
to avoid love scenes. There is danger 
of these causing wiggles and squirms, 
especially from the little boys, no matter 
how right they may seem to the adult. 

Other producing groups may have 
other guides to their selection of Chil- 
dren's plays, but we have found that 
careful consideration of these principles 
that I have discussed have been most 
helpful to us. Most of these criteria can 
be found in excellently condensed form 
in Dr. Kenneth L. Graham’s Criteria for 
Choosing Children’s Plays, printed in 
A Selected List of Plays from the Chil- 
= Theatre Press, Anchorage, Ken- 
tucky. 

We keep in mind that the children’s 
audiences of today are the theater goers 
of tomorrow, and must be trained to be 
both critical and appreciative patrons of 
the dramatic arts. 

(CT Ed. Note: Thespians all over the 
Country, let us hear from you! ) 
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Tennessee, Freda Kenner, Sponsor. 





THE DIVINE FLORA 
Messick High School, Memphis, Tennessee 


"THE DIVINE FLORA by Florence 
Ryerson and Colin Clements is a 
play which will fit into the category of 
the director who is looking for a play 
which dramatizes one of youth's prob- 
lems, has a large cast, is filled with 
laughter and poignancy, has good audi- 
ence appeal, modern dress, and not too 
many technical difficulties. The cast 
calls for 12 men and 14 females and 
extras. We used several extra dance 
couples in the prologue and twelve ex- 
tras in the scenes with Tex Arlen. All 
but five of this large cast are of youthful 
age. The leading parts are strong enough 
to challenge your.best actors, and the 
minor parts will give your inexperienced 
ohes an opportunity for development. 
Although it is technically a two-set 
show, if your stage is not adequate for 
a quick shift, the punagee may be acted 
on the apron in front of the curtain. We 
used.:a ground row painted as a garden 
scene in front of our Act I furniture with 
the back stage area dark. A garden 
bench had a spot on it for the opening 
dialogue. It took only a few minutes to 
change to the living-room scene. 

Our Tex Arlen was a good guitar play- 
er and singer. We played him up with 
chorus and dance routine. 

The Divine Flora has a psychological 
foundation. It relates the emotional ad- 
ventures of Etta Dean, a shy, awkward, 
motherless girl of fifteen. She has been 
brought;, up so strictly by her grand- 
mother that she is known to the high 
school crowd as “Little Miss Prune Puss.” 
The secret ambition of two of the boys, 
Randy Pryor and Buzz Rafferty, is to 
become great advertising men. Poor 
Etta, when these two start proving their 
ability by “merchandising” her as “The 
Divine Flora” after a chance remark by 
her father, who is a great advertising 


ie 


executive. The action of the play traces 
Etta’s transformation into “The Divine 
Flora.” 

We have presented this play twice and 
found it rewarding to both cast and 
audience each time. 

FREDA KENNER 
Sponsor, Troupe 186 


THE BARRETTS OF 
WIMPOLE STREET 


Joplin, Missouri, Senior High School 


PREvious TO rehearsals on Rudolph 

Besiers The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, the cast heard other Thespians 
give biographic reports of the Barretts 
and Robert Browning. The cast also 
listened to a tape recording play cut of 
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fifteen minutes, which helped them to 
acquire the slight British accent desired 
by the director. The problems which 
arise in the play as a result of continual 
change in the world and in people's 
thinking were explored. The many for- 
malities that were a matter of course in 
the Barrett household were discussed in 
detail. It was imperative that the cast 
have a knowledge of these conventions 
as the set decided upon was to reproduce 
the Victorian atmosphere as accurately 
as possible. All this necessitated some 
use of the Delsarte system of directing; 
however, the Stanislavski approach was 
used much of the time. 

For the one and only set, Elizabeth 
Barrett's bed-sitting-room, medium grey 
walls patterned with large burgundy 
colored designs gave the impression of 
Victorian wallpaper. To create this ef- 
fect, the fleur-de-lis was transferred to 
long stapled sheets of heavy oil paper; 
the stencil was cut, placed on the flats, 
and painted with a large round brush. 
A dark oak paneled wainscoting of four 
feet in height was also painted on the 
wall flats. This same wainscoting effect 
was painted on cardboard of one and 
one-half feet width, which was attached 
to the lower part of three door flats, con- 
verting the doors to long windows. Sheer 
white wrapping paper was stretched 
across the windows. The windows were 
hung traditionally Victorian— ecru lace 
panels, heavy dark green side drapes 








The Barretts of Wimpole Street, Troupe 1388, Joplin, Missouri, Senior High School, 


Dorothy Barrett, Sponsor. 
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with draw backs and valances. The 
green drapes complimented the gray- 
burgundy wallpaper, which was counter- 
balanced by a burgundy lined black and 
white marble effect fireplace and Eliza- 
beth’s burgundy velvet couch. 

The stage was also greatly enhanced 
by some colorful costumes rented from 
Hooker-Howe Co. of Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts. Again the colors of dark green 
and burgundy were used — one dress of 
the leading lady was dark green velvet; 
another lead had a dress of burgundy 
velvet — Robert Browning wore a grey- 
green costume and a burnished gold 
costume. Purple was used in another 
male’s costume. These costumes not only 
complemented the set, but they helped 
to offset the Barrett brothers sombre 
black evening suits borrowed from the 
Joplin Little Theater. 

The only lighting problem is the sun- 
light effect which was produced by con- 
necting a photoflood to the switchboard 
and focusing the light on wall back 
stage behind windows. This reflection 
was sufficient to give the impression of 
sunlight streaming inside the room. A 
record procured through the Dramatists 
Play Service provided the sound effect, 
horse and carriage. 

During the rehearsal period of six 
weeks the director had a difficult time 
convincing some of the cast that they 
could do the play. A few months pre- 
viously Joplin’s one-act play, Riders to 
the Sea, was among the three plays out 
of ten at the sub-district speech tourna- 
ment to go to the district tournament, 
where the judge told the cast that the 
play was not for high school students, 
and that even professional players would 
have to live in Ireland before presenting 
the play. Well, of course the Barretts of 
Wimpole Street cast had not lived in 
Victorian England; or had they by the 
time the curtain parted on the final 
night? The following morning the Joplin 
Globe carried a lengthy review titled: 
“Large Crowd See Senior Class Play — 
Cast Ably presents The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street —Costuming and Furniture 
Authentic.” 

DorotHy BARRETT 
Sponsor, Troupe 1388 


BERKELEY SQUARE 


Immaculata High School, Chicago, Illinois 


OQ ONE HALF of your Thespians 
want a period play and do the others 
want to “go modern” this year? Satisfy 
both factions by producing Berkeley 
Square. It’s old enough to be “new” to 
today’s audiences (it’s initial production 


was in 1926) and yet, because so much 
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of the play is set in a period, the dia- 
logue is not the least bit dated. 

Berkeley Square is based on Henry 
James’ fragment, “A Sense of the Past.” 
The idea is that time is not a straight 
line, but that events of the past, present, 
and future can be mingled into the life 
of one man. This young American man, 
Peter Standish, with his love of the 18th 
century, inherits a house in Berkeley 
Square and finds he is able to change 
places with his ancestor, the Peter Stand- 
ish, who also came from New York in 
1784. Though the modern Peter fancied 
himself fed up with the hustle and bustle 
of the world today, he finds the past and 
its people not wholly glamorous. There 
is a charming love story that unfolds 
between Peter and Helen (a girl of the 
18th century). For a brief space the 
two stand out of time, in the eternal, 
but they have to part when the modern 
world recalls Peter. 


The character portrayals are difficult 
but not at all impossible for high school 
people. You need a strong leading man 
and a girl who can lend sensitivity to 
the part of Helen without making her 
seem maudlin. The other parts can be 
easily cast. There are seven men and 
eight women. 

We found it better to divide Berkeley 
Square into two acts rather than three, 
so we combined Acts II and III. Our 
orchestra devised a clock ticking effect 
between those scenes that shifted from 
present to past. This effect helped to 
carry out the time theme very nicely. 


ANNA HELEN REUTER 
Sponsor, Troupe 1020 





PUBLISHERS 


The Divine Flora, Berkeley Square, Samuel 
French, Inc., N. Y. C. 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street, Dramatists 
Play Service, Inc., N. Y. C. 

Belles on Their Toes, Dramatic Publishing Co., 
hicago, 




















Berkeley Square, Troupe 1020, Immaculata 
High School, Chicago, Illinois, 
Anna Helen Reuter, Sponsor. 





BELLES ON THEIR TOES 
Kokomo, Indiana, High School 


a dante HAVE to whistle assembly 
call from now on, Frank!” On this 
cue, pouring in from all windows and 
doors, the dozen Gilbraiths assemble, in 
a line of graduated heights, to bid their 
mother farewell as she goes to Europe 
to substitute for their late father. This 
scene opens Belles on Their Toes, a 3-act 
comedy narrating the story of the Gil- 
braith children who apply training in 
eficiency to their problems. Such 
whistled calls assembled the family for 
council often as the dozen face the prob- 
lems of roomers, chicken pox, budgets, 
dates, and boy friends. When snoopy 
Aunt Leora comes to visit and supervise, 
(Continued on page 23) 











Belles on Their Toes, Troupe 979, Kokomo, Indiana, High School, Elsie Seagrave, Sponsor. 
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_— MY COUSIN 


YOUR EVERY WISH 
WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE GIRLS 

TIME OUT FOR GINGER 

THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 


MONEY MAD 


FATHER OF THE BRIDE 
MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 
MY SISTER EILEEN 
GRAMERCY GHOST 

| REMEMBER MAMA 


JENNY KISSED ME 


WHAT A LIFE 
BY HEX 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 
DON QUIXOTE 


JUNIOR MISS 


THE DANCERS 


YEARS AGO 
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COMEDY BY 


JOHN PATRICK 


Based on the novel by Vern Sneider 


One of Broadway’s greatest hits. 


Won both the Pulitzer Prize and Critics’ 
Circle Award. 


Paper acting edition $1.25 








18 men, 8 women, 3 children 





Write for information as to availability. 


“A howling hit. It kept the premiere audience rocking with ecstatic and uproarious laughter. This is an 
enchanting play, filled with the most extraordinary good sense about human and international relations’”— 
Hawkins, N.Y. World Telegram. 


“Completely captivating . . . delightful” — Atkinson, N.Y. Times. 


The story, as told by McClain in the N.Y. Journal-American, “pursues the career 
of an Army of Occupation officer stationed in a remote town in Okinawa. His 
duty is to teach Democracy to the natives, and there is a stern and stupid Colonel 
breathing down his neck to insure the strict enforcement of the Manual of Oc- 
cupation. But the young officer has not prepared himself for the ingenuous charm 
of the people. Within a matter of days he finds himself the owner of a Grade A 
Geisha girl; the materials sent him for the construction of a school are being used 
to build a teahouse and he himself, in an effort to improve the economy of the vil- 
lage, has taken to selling the principal product, potato brandy, to all the surround- 
ing Army and Navy Officers’ clubs. The gala opening of the teahouse is, of course, 
the moment chosen by the Colonel to make his inspection of the village, and the 
ensuing eruption is volcanic. The officer is sure to be court martialed, the Colonel 
demoted. But when life is darkest, word arrives that Congress, that old standby, 
has received reports that this is the most progressive village on the island, and 
all is forgiven.” 





A special record containing all the music used in connection with production of this play, com- 
posed by D. K. Lee, can be obtained through the Play Service. The record sells for $15.25, plus 
postage. 


Publicity package, mats, posters and postcards for THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
can also be obtained through the Play Service. 















DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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BURNT HILLS, NEW YORK Troupe 1521 


As the lights dimmed for the opening cur- 
tain, that old familiar thrill tingled once again 
throughout the cast. Bedecked in exquisite cos- 
tumes of the Elizabethan era, we paraded upon 
the stage opening night. This second perform- 
ance this spring was for the benefit of our 
Community Library Fund. It was done last 
fall for the first time as a dramatic production 
and proved to be most worthwhile. While re- 
capturing the immortal characters of Kate and 
Petruchio, we proved that Shakespeare is not 
of an age but i all times. 

Under the careful direction of a fine crew 
and staff, the cast recreated the delightful sit- 
uation. With the fine ability of our director, 
Helen Tilton, we had an experience that will 
always remain with us. Now as the school year 
of 1956-1957 is coming to a close, the al of 
grease paint is fading. The stage is now an 
empty hall of memories till next fall when it 
will once again buzz with the “goings-on” of a 
play. All this work went into the production of 
The Taming of the Shrew at Burnt Hills. — Pa- 
tricia Ann Freeman, Secretary 
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TUSCOLA, ILL. Troupe 180 


April 11th saw a capacity crowd gathered in 
the high school auditorium, anxiously awaiting 
the opening of A Man Called Peter, a beautiful 
drama built on the life of Peter Marshall, a 
Presbyterian minister. As each member of the 
cast felt the instinctive excitement known to all 
amateur actors, the audience, feeling the warm 
emotion, sympathizing with Dr. Marshall's trib- 
ulation, and enjoying the clever, subtle humor 
of Catherine Marshall’s play, began to move 
with the development of the plot. 

With the cast pulling together and the audi- 

ence following every move with anticipation, 
the play gathered momentum and moved on 
gem each of the three acts to a heart-warm- 
ing climax. 
Members of Tuscola’s faculty said that they 
had never seen a more worth-while presenta- 
tion on the high school’s stage and that they 
thought the play was very well done. 

The student body enjoyed the play very 
much. Parents of the cast emerged from the 
auditorium glowing with justified pride. Every- 
one felt that an excellent job had been done by 
the seniors affiliated with the play. 

A Man Called Peter will long be remember- 
ed with fondness in Tuscola. —Sharyl Rahn, 
Student Director 





GREEN LAKE, WISCONSIN Troupe 1100 


The members of Troupe 1100, Green Lake, 
Wisconsin, consider themselves fortunate to be 
able to attend occasionally a nearby profession- 
al Arena Theater as a Thespian project. Green 
Lake is about 85 miles from Milwaukee, where 
the Fred Miller Theater-in-the-Round is locat- 
ed. The past year we have attended two pro- 
ductions there. We saw Ruth Chatterton do a 
magnificent job in The Little Foxes; this play 
was our first experience in the intimacy of the 
arena theater. We also enjoyed tremendously 
the comedy Harvey with Edward Everett Hor- 
ton in the leading role of Elwood P. Dowd. 
Seeing these plays really inspires our troupe to 
do our own ype job of four major produc- 
tions per school year with greater understand- 
ing of the demands — and the delights — of the 
theater. — Arthur Egbert, Secretary 


—O— 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA Troupe 964 


Placing our drama group back on the “ac- 
tive” list among our school clubs has been a 
most rewarding experience for the members of 
Thespian Troupe 964 of Abraham Lincoln High 
School in Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

We began a fun filled year in October with 
a most delightful performance of The Man 
Who Came to Dinner, which played to a full 
house and boasted the largest cast we'd had in 
many a year — thirty six. 

Next came a real challenge to the entire 
troupe as we ourselves directed, staged, and 
enacted the modernistic one-act drama, The 
Lottery, for a student assembly. The play, done 
in amber, blue, and red lights against a dark 
back drop, received tremendous audience ap- 
peal, for such a dramatic thriller is a rarity upon 
our stage. As the play progressed in suspense 
and horror, the lighting scheme grew darker 
moment by moment, until the only thing dis- 
cernable at the last was a piercing scream, the 
dull sound of thudding feet, and a bursting 
clap of thunder. 

At the present time, we are enthusiastically 
making plans for our spring senior class play, 
Ramshackle Inn, in addition to our state con- 
test play which consists of cuttings from Julius 
Caesar. 
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From all of our busy activities, you can eas- 
ily gather that little by little we are proudly 
building our troupe to the status it so well de- 
serves in our school. — Susie Harrison, Reporter 


=O -- 


CINCINNATI, OHIO Troupe 1093 


When it comes time for Colerain’s all-school 
spring play, (this year it’s Thorton Wilder’s 
Our Town), Thespians of Troupe 1093 are 
busier than usual. Besides their work onstage 
and backstage for the production, Thespians 
are collecting addresses, licking stamps, deco- 
rating, and planning menus. The object of all 
this attention? These folks put on a homecom- 
ing-style Thespian Reunion after the show. All 
pam Thespians who can be reached (near- 
y all) receive personal invitations, and are hon- 
ored at the party. Students backstage or in the 
cast of the play, who are not yet Thespians, 
come along for the fun too. Although this plan 
is only in its second year, Mrs. Mary Berry 
(sponsor) and Thespians of 1093 agree it’s lots 
of fun and worth the effort. — Virginia Auburn, 
Secretary 

—O- 


TORRANCE, CALIF. Troupe 1133 


Thespian Troupe 1133 under the sponsorship 
of Von Hershey, dramatics coach, has been and 
will be busy with our agenda this year. 

Last December Troupe 1133 presented our 
senior play, June Mad. The superb acting of 
the entire cast made the play a smash hit. Fol- 
lowing the senior play, on January 25 we held 
the installation for our new officers. They were 
installed at a party given in the honor of the 
new officers and our 10 new members. On 
February 16 we will present our 10th Annual 
Variety Show, What’s Happening, written, di- 
rected, and produced by Troupe 11383. It con- 
tains over 50 acts, all of professional quality. 
We are now in rehearsal of Tiger Lily, a one- 
act to be presented at Pasadena Playhouse and 
Long Beach State College. 

This year for the sixth time, our Troupe will 
produce the Original One-Act Play Festival. 
We are the only troupe in Southern California 
to oo such an event of this type. The festi- 
val consists of 3 one-act plays written by stu- 
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Death Takes A Holiday, Troupe 976, John Marshall High School, Los Angeles, Calif., Jayne Crawley, Sponsor. 
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dents of Torrance High. The winning plays are 
selected by a panel of judges headed by movie- 
T.V. actress, Rosemary DeCamp, who awards 
the student authors with gold cups. The plays 
are presented before the public with a cast 
chosen by the author. This festival, solely pro- 
duced by Troupe 1133, is acclaimed one of the 
most original and successful high school pro- 
ductions in Southern California. 

The last event on our agenda for 57 is some- 
thing everyone looks forward to. It is the Thes- 
pian Award Banquet. At this banquet over 
$200 in trophies and awards are presented for 
the best actress, actor, supporting actress, sup- 
porting actor, best director, producer, technica] 
director, best stage manager, and most impor- 
tant of all, Best Thespian of the year. All in 
all it is a small scale production of the Academy 
Awards. 

Along with these activities, Troupe 1133 at- 
tends many stage plays, movies, and other dra- 
matic events occurring in our area. — Reporter 


--O— 


COLUMBUS, OHIO Troupe 1512 


Hello to all Thespians from the members of 
Bexley High’s Troupe 1512 in Columbus, Ohio! 
Since our troupe was chartered in the spring of 
1955, Bexley Thespians have bren working in- 
dustriously with the high school Dramatics 
Club to produce several outstanding programs. 

A one-act Christmas story titled Star Song 
and three full-length plays—I Remember 
Mama, You Can’t Take It with You, and George 
Washington Slept Here — have been presented 
in the past. The 1956-57 season opened last 
November, when an evening of one-act plays — 
a melodrama, a tragedy, and a comedy — were 
presented. On the program were Two Crooks 
and a Lady, The Valiant, and Antic Spring. 
Another one-acter was prepared as a radio 
script by Dramatics Club members, while Dra- 
matics class activities included the production 
of several other short plays. 

The full-page advertisement in Dramatics 
led to the choice of Betty MacDonald’s new 
family comedy, Onions in the Stew, as Bexley’s 
annual senior play. Onions in the Stew was 
presented, probably for the first time in Cen- 
tral Ohio, in early April after solutions were 
found to such production problems as chairs 
floating in mid-air, on-stage slumber parties, a 
demolishing machine for yellow jackets, and the 
arrival of members of the Pacific Naval Fleet! 

Afier the excitement of the production, 
Troupe 1512 anxiously awaited the May instal- 
lation of new members and the presentation of 
the Best Thespian award. 

Until next time, then, good luck theater-wise 
from Columbus’ Troupe 1512 and our director- 
advisor, Mrs. Sara M. Amos. — Connie Gilbert, 
Scribe 

—O— 


NASHVILLE, TENN. Troupe 1198 


In January 1957 Hillsboro High School be- 
came a member of The National Thespian So- 
ciety. The principal and the sponsor of the 
National Forensic League had decided that 
those who were trying for Forensic honors 
should confine their efforts to Forensics and 
those who wished to earn dramatic honors 
should try in that department. The Forensic 
Department had been organized for many years 
whereas the dramatic department was a hap- 
hazard club made up of odds and ends who did 
not wish to work in other clubs. Reorganization 
began about three years ago. The unwield 
dramatic club was divided into four clubs wit 
a sponsor for each club. Participants in the 
one three-act play were restricted to members 
of the clubs. Christmas one-act plays were also 
given. 

Under a ruling of the Board of Education the 
school can give only four affairs for which 
charged admission can be collected. For only 
one play can admission be charged. The As- 
sembly programs are planned so that there are 
ew times for a one-act play. With an audience 
of approximately eleven hundred students the 
difficulty of selecting a short play which would 
suit everybody and develop the skills needed in 


DECEMBER, 1957 


BROADWAY LINE-UP 


BOOTH THEATER-Visit to a Small Planet, 
Cyril Ritchard. Comedy. 

BROADHURST THEATER—Auntie Mame, 
Rosalind Russell. Comedy. 

46TH STREET THEATER—New Girl in 
Town, Gwen Verdon, Thelma Ritter. Musical 
comedy. 

HELEN HAYES THEATER-—Long Day’s 
Journey into Night, Florence Eldrich, Frederic 
March. Drama. 

HELLINGER THEATER—My Fair Lady, 
Julie Andrews, Rex Harrison. Musical comedy. 

IMPERIAL THEATER—Most Happy Fella. 
Musical drama. 

MAJESTIC THEATER—Happy Hunting, 
Ethel Merman. Musical comedy. 

ROYALE THEATER—The Tunnel of Love, 
Tom Ewell. Comedy. 

ST. JAMES THEATER-—Lil Abner, Edith 
Adams. Musical comedy. 

SHUBERT THEATER-—The Bells Are Ring- 
ing, Judy Holliday. Musical comedy. 

WINTER GARDEN—West Side Story, Carol 
Lawrence, Larry Kert, Chita Rivera. Musical. 





cramatics was a problem. Our sponsor decided 
upon a workshop. With the consent of the 
principal, the sponsors worked out a solution to 
the problem of responsive audiences. The plays 
were given to “invited audiences.” They were 
given during the school day at a time agreed 
upon by the faculty. This was determined by 
the free periods a the cast, or by classes in 
which the work could be made up easily. Audi- 
ences were selected from among those inter- 
ested in the type of play given. Those in study 
hall or in English classes or in related courses 
could come with their teachers. 

The workshop included instruction of fifteen 
boys in the skills of operating the new dimmer 
board. These classes were held after school by 
the Forensic sponsor and the Thespian sponsor. 
A written and practical examination was held 
at the end of the course, and the participants 
were grouped into crews of master fighting en- 
gineer with two apprentice engineers on his 
crew. Classes were held in make-up, costume, 
staging, and voice projection, and interpretation 
of roles. Then casts were selected and the plays 
ga In that way Hillsboro was able to have 

ve new Thespians to be initiated to begin the 
next term. Eight of the nine charter members 
are graduating. 

We are planning a big year next year. We 
think our group will grow. — Alice Ann Taylor, 
Scribe 

—— 


HYATTSVILLE, MARYLAND Troupe 862 


This year we decided to “jump on the band 
wagon’ and produce a musical comedy for our 
senior class play. Wish You Were Here, about 
college boys and young secretaries in a summer 
camp, seemed a perfect vehicle because the 
music was “catchy” and not too difficult, cos- 
tuming would not be expensive, and scene 
changes would be varied but rather simple 
(even without a swimming pool). Try-outs? 
We could have double-cast even the walk-ons! 
Interest never waned during the many long re- 
hearsals; we found that we could recognize im- 
provement faster than in rehearsals for dramatic 
shows. And when we felt that we had mastered 
that tricky dance step or could begin to sing on 
cue from the orchestra, we were ecstatic with 
self-praise. But proof is in the audjence — audi- 
ences which waited in the heat an hour and a 
half before curtain time in order to get a seat, 
audiences that gave us so many curtain calls 
that almost made us feel ready to move on the 
Broadway! — Sarah Irwin, Vice-President 


--O— 
ALMA, ARKANSAS Troupe 385 


A busy Red Cross chairman, trying to reach 
her “quota,” knew what to depend on when 
she asked Thespian Troupe 385 to give a one- 
act play for a benefit variety show. The play 
was the highlight of the evening and helped 
the chairman exceed her quota. This was only 


one example of how Troupe $85 under the 
sponsorship of Mrs. Kennel Teague kept the 
calendar of events full to enable the troupe to 
have one of its most successful years. 

At the state speech festival at the College of 
the Ozarks, Clarksville, the troupe was award- 
ed an excellent rating on their production ot 
The Trysting Place. 

Thespians delegated themselves to taking 
care of the property rooms and stage and pur- 
chased a new door for one of the rooms. At 
Christmas, a float was entered in the commu- 
nity-sponsored parade, and members participat- 
ed on a panel discussion for P.T.A. 

This year prospective members were invited 
to attend meetings, and this did much to create 
interest. Membership was more than tripled. — 
Lucy Beth Dyer, Secretary 


--O— 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. Troupe 1680 


Newly formed troupe 1680 was fortunate in 
having three well-known sponsors for its pro- 
duction of Lost Horizon. Peter Lind Hayes, 
star of stage, movie and television, Jan Peerce, 
world-famous opera star, and Jazzist Stan Ru- 
bin, helped make the performance a great suc- 
cess. 

We obtained the score from the Broadway 
musical, Shangri-La, and the school orchestra 
rendered the selections. The choir tape-record- 
ed vocal parts of the music which added beauty 
to the play. 

Our director planned an additional scene 
which appeared after the epilogue and which 
provided the play with a climactic ending. It 
was a dream sequence showing Conway re- 
entering Shangri-la. 

Rather than changing sets, we successfully 
used lighting to change the moods. We were 
able to borrow beautifully embroidered cos- 
tumes from the Hong Kong Opera Company in 
China, through the efforts of a Chinese student. 
Sandy Rella, Reporter 








The Christmas Carol, Troupe 845, 
Midland, Texas, High School, 
Verna Harris, Sponsor. 
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Jonathan Logan Style # 1332 


Styled with a stole ... to test your fashion in- 
genuity. Plan your own variations of this dart 
slim, wool flannel sheath with gently bloused 
bodice. $25.00 



















Jonathan Logan Style # 1058 
Fashion decrees an elongated figure . . . beauti- 
fully carried out in this wool jersey sheath .. . 
featuring the newest fashion of all, the shirred 
stovepipe neck. 


DRAMATICS' 
Holiday Fashions for 
On and Off Stage 
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Jonathan Logan Style # 1432 


: ; A pure silk surrah, shirt style, with French cuffs having their 
For the Jonathan Logan dealer nearest you, write to: own gold cuff links . .. brown/beige, royal/powder blue. 
JONATHAN LOGAN, INC., 1407 Broadway, New York, 18. $25.00 
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The Curious Savage, Troupe 221, Baker, Oregon, Senior High School, 
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Sabrina Fair, Troupe 1143, Nevada, lowa, High School, 
James A. Schaeffer, Sponsor. 


Ken Olsen, Sponsor. 





Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 
@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
B. degree. 
@ Summer -Theatre; High School Workshop. 
@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright. 
@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 











DANVILLE, ILL. Troupe 59 


Our Dramatic Club play in February was 
surely the high spot in our theatrical efforts this 
year, for Dr. Hudson's Secret Journal is a play 
that is definitely above the usual high-school! 
play in so many ways. Long before the curtain 
went up on the night of the production, the 
members of the cast and their director realized 
that here was a play that could mold and in- 
spire an audience. The cast was thrilled with 
the rich spiritual overtones, as well as with the 
intense dramatic appeal that this play holds. 

The “theatrical” world (of Danville, that is! ) 
almost missed the performance because of a 
pt sg epidemic of measles in the high 
school; however, by February 7 everyone was 
back — ready to do his best to make Dr. Hud- 
son's Secret Journal the best play even present- 
ed by the D.H.S. Players. Judging from the 
enthusiastic response of our “S.R.O.” audi- 
ence and the wonderful newspaper “write-ups,” 
it must have been just that. — John R. Caug- 
hion, Ada Mary Castle, Co-chairmen 


=) 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS Troupe 162 


On October 14, 1957, the Drama Depart- 
ment of Wyandotte High School produced the 
three-act play, Men Are Like Streetcars. The 
play was absolutely hilarious from beginning 
to the end. The play was directed by William 
J. Knapp, Instructor in Drama. 

The second play is to be presented on No- 
vember 15 by the senior members of the group 
At present the drama classes are working on 
sixteen one-act plays to be presented in two 
weeks. 

We are a busy department. Along with pro- 
ducing plays we are upholstering stage furni- 
ture and doing original projects in electricity. 
—Reporter 

—— 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Troupe 561 


Roberta Dinwiddie Sheets retired June 7, as 
director of dramatics at Roosevelt High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, after 25 years of service. 
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Angel Street, Troupe 93, Stillwater, Minnesota, Senior High School, Tecla Karpen, Sponsor. 
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The Little Dog Laughed, Troupe 236, 
Cairo, IIl., H.S., Mary E. Fitts, Sponsor. 





At the city play festival in April P. A. Tracy, 
principal at Wilson High School, introduced 
Miss Sheets to the audience, told of her devo- 
tion to the educational theater in Cedar Rapids, 
her work as regional director for the National 
Thespian Society, and her part in AETA. The 
three Thespian troupes in Cedar Rapids pre- 
sented her with a pair of book ends. 

A group of former Thespians, all of whom 
have continued their interest in drama in col- 
lege, community theater, or TV, comprised a 
patrons list for Miss Sheets’ last production 
May 18. Edward Hutchings, TV director at 
WKBT, La Crosse, Wisconsin, spoke after the 
play of her great personal interest in her 
students and the debt students now in the pro- 
fessional fields owe to her. 

There was a green room get-together to which 
more than 100 old Thespians came to renew 
acquaintances and to say good-bye. The alum- 
ni gave Miss Sheets a lamp. 

On May 29, Troupe 561 gave a dinner for 
Miss Sheets. Bill O’Toole, president, expressed 
regret at Miss Sheets’ leaving and praise for 
the wonderful dramatic program she had given 
to Roosevelt. As one alumnus so aptly said, 
“They can hire some one for Bobby’s job, but 
they can never replace her.”— Judy Smith, 
Reporter 


—O—- 


BAKER, OREGON Troupe 221 


Starting with a unique and engaging plot, 
add eleven lovable and bewitching characters 
placed in an unpredictable setting. Such a list 
of ingredients can only bring the finished 
product of good heartwarming entertainment. 
Such a product was the three-act plav, The 
Curious Savage, which was presented by the 
students of Baker Senior High School. With a 
privately-owned insane asylum as the setting, 
the plot became a merry-go-round of so-called 
“sane’ and “insane” personalities revolving 
about the sum of ten million dollars. The 
humorous dialogue and situations subtly hinted 
to the audience the question as to which are 
really insane, those on the inside or those on 
the out. The last scene which revealed the 
beautiful private worlds hidden deep within the 
minds of the inmates was indeed a fitting and 
effective finale for this very successful produc- 
tion.—Carol Larson, Secretary 
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WAYNE, MICHIGAN Troupe 670 


The year 1956-57 was a fruitful and a suc- 
cessful one for Troupe 670. In the social line 
we entertained the dramatic club with a Christ- 
mas party and had our usual spring banquet. 
One of the plans which worked successfully for 
meetings was the production of a one-act play 
each month. A student critique was used for 
each of these which gave the Thespian mem- 
bers an opportunity to observe and judge values 
of the play, acting, staging, make-up, and di- 
rection. At the same time it gave the various 
actors the experience of accepting both approv- 
al and criticism. We produced four successful 
plays: Dear Ruth, The Curious Savage, Harvey, 
and Many Moons. Each year we are forced to 
give more and more productions of our Chil- 
dren’s Theater plays. We feel that this is our 
most outstanding contribution to the communi- 
ty.—_George Ramsburg, President 


—O— 
TARENTUM, PENNSYLVANIA Troupe 193 


“193” kicked-off this year with the formal 
initiation of seven new members to prepare us 
for our largest project of the year: co-sponsor- 
ing the Western Pennsylvania Regional Con- 
ference. 

Our initiation activities actually begin a week 
before the traditional formal ceremony when 
each initiate receives a Thespian beanie which 
he must wear until the evening he is initiated 
into the troupe. Refreshments are served to 
friends, parents, and patrons after the initiation. 

A one-act play is annually presented to the 
Tarentum High School assembly and this year, 
Moving on Tomorrow was well received. Dr. 
Hudson's Secret Journal and Onions in the 
Stew were our main productions. 

A Thespian Birthday Party, celebrating the 
12th year since the establishment of our troupe, 
provided a fitting climax for the ’56-’57 season. 

Next year promises to be the biggest year yet 
for 193. In addition to our regular productions, 
we hope to work on a Children’s Theater 
project.—Gretchin Harrison, Vice-President 


—O— 
ROCKLAND, MAINE Troupe 431 


This year we tried a “stunt initiation,” con- 
sisting of delightful foolery, in which we tried 
out all initiates before a “judge and jury’ of 





(COSTUMES 
» EAVES 


A Famous By-Line of the Theotre! 


Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part there- 
of, to schools, colleges and 
little theatres everywhere. 
100,000 costumes in stock — 
promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements—we send full in- 
formation without obligation. 


Eaves Building 


151- WEST 46th ST * NEW YORK 19. N Y 
Established 1870 





senior Thespians. Acts had to be dramatic and 
their scope varied all the way from a Mickey 
Mouse Club to acts from Macbeth and Romeo 
and Juliet. Needless to say, all passed, were 
placed on probation for a month, and were in- 
itiated a month later at a formal initiation. 
These were done before the entire school. Re- 
sult: two hundred pupils came out for try-outs 
in the one-act play contest!—Reporter 


—O— 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA Troupe 700 


In December the Bob Hope troupe took over 
our auditorium for two weeks in preparation 
for a Chevrolet TV show. Our drama classes 
were permitted to attend rehearsals. Most valu- 
able was getting the set and lighting ready. 
It was very interesting and instructional. Ginger 
Rogers was especially nice to some of the high 
school students. 


The Anchorage Community College is in our 
high school building. In April Boris Karloff 
appeared as guest artist in their production of 
Arsenic and Old Lace. Students were permitted 
to attend a rehearsal. Needless to say, they 
were quite thrilled to see a real artist, who 
happens to be a friendly, wonderful person at 
work.—Scribe 








Pictured above with Leon C. Miller and Constance Case, Regional Director, are 
delegates to our Wisconsin state regional conference which was held in 
West Allis on May 14, 1957. 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 15) 


Tom—handy man, cook, doctor, and 
family advisor —shocks her sophistica- 
tion by paddling her with a tennis 
racquet. 

High on the list of recommendations 
for this play is audience appeal. Children 
love the absurd situations; teen-agers, 
the love angle; adults, family problems. 
Praise for this sequel production was as 
great as for Cheaper by the Dozen pro- 
duced ed with a perfect reaction and 
] Rk. O. 

The cast of eighteen (12 m; 6f) can 
be better balanced by changing some of 
the minor rolls to girls. No minor is un- 
important, but action and reaction build 
up family mood more than lines. Mother, 
for an example, is in complete command 
of the stage as well as her family. Each 
child is identified by his own traits. Out- 
side the family are several interesting 
male roles. Among these is a typical 
college sheik, in raccoon coat and knick- 





COMING YOUR WAY 


OREGON PASSAGE, outdoor drama, John 
Ericson, Lola Albright. (AA) 

THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, comedy- 
drama, Kenneth More, Sally Ann Howes. 
(COL) 

I ACCUSE, drama, Jose Ferrer, Vivica Lin- 
fors. (MGM) 

THE MATCHMAKER, comedy, Shirley 
Booth, Anthony Perkins, Shirley MacLaine. 
(PARA) 

ST. LOUIS BLUES, drama with music, Nat 
“King” Cole, Eartha Kitt. (PARA) 

TEACHER’S PET, comedy, Clark Gable, 
Doris Day. (PARA) 

A FAREWELL TO ARMS, drama, Rock 
Hudson, Jennifer Jones. (20TH-FOX) 

PEYTON PLACE, drama, Lana Turner, 
Lloyd Nolan. (20TH-FOX) 

PARIS HOLIDAY, comedy, Bob Hope, Anita 
Eckberg. (UA) 

WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION, 
mystery, Tyrone Power, Marlene Dietrich, 
Charles Laughton, Elsa Lanchester. (UA) 

NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS, comedy, 
Andy Griffith. (WB) 








ers, who wisecracks his way in and out 
of family graces. 

Technical requirements include a wall 
telephone, wired to do its own ringing; 
an old gramaphone with bell loudspeak- 
er (for effect only!); and the explosion 
of the children’s “beer.” 

Costuming is comparatively easy. 
Middies, skirts, long hose, and knickers 
are available. We designed and made 
old fashioned bathing suits. 

The set was made more interesting by 
being on three levels: the entrance hall, 
the stairs, and the living room area. Wall 
papering of a part of the old flats added 
variety, and it saved time which would 
have been needed for reconditioning. 

Both the cast and directors really en- 
joyed doing this show, and they join in 
recommending it as a worthwhile high 
school drama which presents few dif_i- 
cult problems. We shall remember our 
production with pleasure for a long time. 

ELSIE SEAGRAVE 
Sponsor, Troupe 979 
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For Love of a House 
ROSCO LABORATORIES troonvue ny One Red Rose 
The Valiant 
Thank You, Dr. 
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IONAL CONFERENCES — 1958 


Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Marie Thost 
Pierce, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 301, 
Marked Tree High School, April 19. 


W. R. Boone Sr. High School, Orlando, Paul M. 
Fague, Sponsor, Troupe 177, Program Chairman; 
Charles R. Trumbo, Regional Director and Spon- 
sor, Troupe 728, Bartow High School, March 8. 


Avondale High School, Avondale Estates, Hubert 
A. Jernigan, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 


Lansing High School, Robert J. Phillips, Sponsor, 
Troupe 1672, Thornton Fractional High School, 
Calumet City, Program Chairman; Marion Stuart, 
Sponsor, Troupe 106, Champaign, and Rachel 
Whitfield, Sponsor, Troupe 233, Glenbard High 
School, Glen Ellyn, Regional Directors, May 3. 


Murrah High School, Jackson, Emmy Lou Patton, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 541, Febru- 


State University of New York Agricultural and 


Technical Institute at Alfred, Robert Timerson, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1286, Tru- 
mansburg Central High School, April 29-May 4. 


Central High School, Tulsa, lona Ballew Freeman, 
Sponsor, Troupe 817, Program Chairman; May- 
Conger, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 822, Central High School, Oklahoma City, 


242 W. 27 St. New York 1, N. Y. 
1957 — REG 
ARKANSAS ....... 
|, 
GEORGIA ......... 
1128, April 12. 
a) ae 
MISSISSIPPI ....... 
. ary 8, 9. 
NEW YORK ...... 
OKLAHOMA ...... 
belle 
May 3. 
OREGON.......... 


Portland State College, Melba Day Sparks, Region- 


al Director and Sponsor, Troupe 124, Jefferson 
High School, Portland, March 28, 29. 











B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and 
TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 

Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd Street New York 19 











READ A PLAY 
(Continued from page 11) 


voice to portray a woman nor for a 
woman to try to achieve a deep bass for 
a man. Catch the rhythm of speech and 
suggest the mental and emotional reac- 
tions of the characters and the imagina- 
tions of the audience fill in the rest. Note 
the use of the word “reactions.” There 
must be interplay between characters in 
the oral reading of a play just as there 
is in the usual presentation of the play. 

Now that the three characters in Mary 
and the Fairy are fairly well mastered, 
note the techniques you must use in 
sharing this play with the audience. 
First, you have the script. The book 
may be held in one hand or it (or a 
typewritten script) may be placed on a 
reader's stand. Whatever method is used, 
don't let the script become a barrier be- 
tween you and your hearers. If you 
use the book, hold it high enough that 
you will not have to duck your head 
every time you glance at it, but not so 
high as to cover your face. If you use 
the reader's stand, do not grip the stand 
with both hands but stand a little back 
of it in order that it will not interfere 
with your muscular reaction to the ma- 
terial. 

Since you are taking all the roles in 
the play, you must use every device pos- 
sible to keep these characters distinct for 
the listeners. In your cutting you have 
added names to assist you. You have 
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caught the varying rhythms and other 
characteristics of these people. An ad- 
ditional way of assisting the audience is 
through the use of character angles. A 
slight turn of the head accompanied with 
the correct muscle tone of the body for 
the character is sufficient to establish the 
idea that the characters are speaking to 
each other. Two angles are sufficient as 
the character to whom you are speaking 
is either to the left or to the right side 
of you. However, you may place one 
character facing forward and thus es- 
tablish three distinct positions if you 
have three characters in the same scene. 
The major thing to remember is that the 
moment you cease being one character 
you are the other. There must be no 
wait. And there must not be a wide 
angle for the simple reason that you will 
be turning your face too far for the audi- 
ence on the other side of the room to see 
your facial and eye expression. The eye 
is the most expressive feature of the face. 
Then, too, too much time is required in 
turning for a wide angle. Topping (the 
words of one character breaking in upon 
another) requires a quick change that 
cannot be achieved if wide angles are 
used. 

Just as a character in a play reveals 
he is aware of his surroundings, so must 
the characters in a scene given by an 
oral interpreter show an awareness to 
the physical setting. This physical set- 
ting of course is in the mind of the inter- 
preter and not on the actual platform 
with him. When Mary is talking with 
the prince, she is not only hanging upon 
his every word but she is also aware of 
the exotic surroundings, the music, the 
flowers, and the incense. In other words, 


the characters are not acting in a vacv- 
um, and the reader must keep the audi- 


ence aware of the surroundings of the | 


character through the character’s own 
awareness of them. 

Since all of the scene is in the imagina- 
tion of the reader and of the audience, 
no properties are used. They are as un- 
necessary as the setting, the lighting, and 
the make-up. 

Interplay between characters has been 
mentioned. This is revealed in the way 
the cues are picked up. There must be 
an instantaneous picking up of the cue. 
However, this need not be done with 
words. One may pick up a cue with a 
physical reaction. When the prince 
emits that blast of Russian double-talk, 
Mary may pick up her cue by looking 
quite surprised before she says, “Prince, 
are you swearing at me?” 

Now, if he will concentrate entirely 
on the scene as revealed through the 
characters, by the power of suggestion 
the oral reader can cause the listener to 
experience the scene as clearly as though 
he had seen it on the stage. 

The major differences in acting one 
role in a play and in readin 
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aloud a | 


scene from a play are that the reader | 
must be all the characters, and he must | 
rely more on vocal tone and muscular | 


reactions, for he will have no help from 
scenery, other actors, and the various 
other factors that go into a produced 
play. He is solely responsible for the 
pace of the scene. He must top his own 
lines. And if he is to hold the attention 
of the audience by himself, he must have 
great variety. It isn't easy, but it is fun. 
Here is your chance to play every role 
in that favorite play of yours. Try it! 
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ABOVE, LEFT: 
actual size. 50—$11. 100—$18. ABOV 
2-color poster, reduced to 1/10 of actual size. 
100—$15. NEW THIS Y 


posters, $1.50 for ea. add‘! 100 


AT RIGHT: Impressive 2-color 41” x 56” Power-House _ 


board Display, reduced to 1/30 of actual isze: $5 
$1 ea. for add‘! to 10, 75c ea. for all over 10. 
PUBLICITY PACKAGES. Ready-to-use press- 
releases, research notes on author etc., metro- 
politan reviews. Available on 315 plays and 
musicals. $6 to $10 ea. 


POSTCARDS. Illus. in 2 colors, effective for 
a mailing list or general distribution. 100— 
$2.50. 500—$8.50. 1,000—$14. Imprinting 
theatre, name, date, $10 extra. 


14” x 22” 2-color poster reduced to 1/10 of 
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ADVERTISING MATS: Iilus., hand-lettered 
play-titles for use in newspaper ads, program 
covers, etc. 50c to $1.50 ea. 


HERALDS: Flyers or throwaways, illustrated, 
fully dated, 1 color on paper stock. 1,000— 
$15. 2,000—$20. $4.50 a 1,000 thereafter. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


PACKAGE PUBLICITY SERVICE 
a aera 


FROM ISABELLA 

(Continued from page 10) 
shown as a most lovely infant of four- 
teen months in the arms of the Earl of 
Warwick. The Earl was showing the 
young King to the peers in parliament. 
One of the lords was presenting the in- 
fant monarch with the orb. The royal 
baby was curiously surveying it, and 
with an arch look gently placed one 
dimpled hand upon the symbol of sover- 
eignty, seeming doubtful whether it was 
to be treated with reverence, or chucked 
like a common ball into the midst of the 
august assembly. Another picture gave 
us an idea of the costume of royal in- 
fants in the middle ages. Warwick was 
shown holding his royal charge in his 
arms. The baby was about eighteen 
months old. He was dressed in a crim- 
son velvet gown, and on his head was a 
velvet cap turned up with a miniature 
crown. He held a toy scepter in his baby 
hand which he looked much inclined to 
whisk about the head of the stout earl 
who was so amiably performing the of- 
fice of nurse-maid. 

In November, 1444, at Nanci, France, 
in Martins Church, the Marquess of Suf- 
folk married the Lady Margaret of Anjou 
in the name of and as the proxy of his 
sovereign, Henry VI of England. 

At one of the tournaments held on 
French soil in honor of that occasion, 
Agnes Sorelle, a former maid of honor 
to Lady Margaret's Mother, made her- 
self conspicuous by appearing in the 
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dress of an Amazon. She wore a suit of 
fanciful armor blazing with jewels. She 
rode onto the field mounted on a superb 
charger with splendid trappings. 

Six months after the wedding late in 
May, Queen Margaret was met at Black- 
heath, England, by a procession, con- 
sisting of the mayor, alderman, and 
sheriffs of the city of London. They 
were dressed in scarlet, and all were on 
horseback. These dignitaries conveyed 
her and her train through Southwork, 
and so on to the City of London. 

From the title-page of a magnificently 
illuminated manuscript, we saw the 
Queen Margaret seated by her husband 
Henry VI surrounded by their Court. 
Margaret wore a royal crown. Her pale 
golden hair flowed gracefully from un- 
der her diadem, and fell in profusion 
down her back and shoulders over her 
regal mantle of pale purple. Her mantle 
was fastened with bands of gold and 
gems. The dress beneath the mantle 
was the furred cote-hardie. The Queen’s 
ladies were seen behind the royal couple, 
attired in heart-shaped caps — graceful 
modifications of the monstrous horned 
headtire of the preceding half century. 
They were made of a stuffed roll, 
wreathed with gold and gems, in a fanci- 
ful turban-shape over a close caul of gold 
cloth or net — brought to a point, low 
in front and rising behind the head. 
Henry’s nobles were clothed in full sur- 
agg of whole colors and trimmed with 
ur. 
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A MERRY COMEDY. FULL OF SURPRISES 


“HEAVEN 
CAN WAIT 


Whot Merve! He steed at the Pearly Cates— 
eed sald: “eaves Coo Welt” 











STOCK DESIGN, ALL-TYPE POSTER 


For the first time we are able this season to 
supply posters on ANY PLAY, with all the word- 
ing you want imprinted. In the past we have 
supplied only CUSTOM-DESIGNED posters (like 
those shown here for "Holiday for Lovers'’) with 
art-work and hand-lettered titles designed spe- 
cifically to illustrate a particular play. Now we 
also offer posters like the one illustrated above 
on “Heaven Can Wait,"' printed on 11” wide by 
14” high cardboard, on ANY PLAY. The decora- 
tion at the top and on the left side is in red, 
and any wording you want, up to 60 words, is 
in black type, including play's title, time and 
place of performance, etc. No further imprinting 
is necessary. We need one week for printing. 
Prices: 25 for $10. 50—$12. 75—$14. 100 — $16. 
150 — $18. 200 — $20. Plus shipping charges. 





In an original portrait of Henry VI 
and Margaret As Anjou, wrought in 
tapestry, Margaret appeared engaged in 
prayer. Her hands rested on an open 
missal which was before her on a table 
covered with blue cloth. Her headdress 
was a hood richly bordered with pear- 
shaped pearls. On the summit of her 
hood was a crown of fleur-de-lis, which 
was bent to the shape of the hood at the 
back. Behind the hood hung a veil, fig- 
ured and fringed with drops shaped like 
pears. At the temples, and in front of 
the hood, were three oval-shaped gems 
of great size. She wore a rich collar 
necklace, made up of round pearls and 
pendant pear-shaped pearls. Her dress 
had a low cut square neckline. The 
sleeves were straight at the shoulders, 
but gradually widened into great fullness 
and were turned up to show the under- 
facing of ermine. This style was called 
the “rebras” sleeve. Then as now high 
fashions were named and referred to by 
name. 


Down through the centuries women 
have been interested in clothes. Fanci- 
ful words like “rebras” sleeve, “Pendant 
pear-shaped pearls,” velvet, ermine, mini- 
ver and satin—the vocabulary of fairy 
story and legend—have been used 
through the years by fashion designers. 
Veils come and go with the seasons. In 
our time the jewels and furs are used 
less, only because the supply has di- 
minished, and the prices are very high. 
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KISSIN’ COUSINS 


A three-act comedy by Alma Sterling. 


4 men, 7 women. Interior setting. 


One of the laughingest, happiest comedies you've 
ever seen! Pretty, attractive Clarice Brandon is 
disconsolate because Dexter Hobart, the man in 
whom she is interested, is completely dominated 
by his mother. She will not permit him to have 
girl friends. When Adair Allenby runs away 
from home she comes to stay with Clarice, her 
closest friend. Adair has left home so she won’t 
have to marry the man to whom she is engaged. 
Afraid her parents will hire a detective to find 
her, she changes her name and assumes another 
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Royalty $10.00. Price 75 cents. 


identity. Clarice’s mother, a widow, has had a 
proposal while visiting in a distant city. Arriving 
home she is immediately followed by her ad- 
mirer, March Offit, whom Clarice mistakes for 
a detective in search of Adair. She orders March 
out of the house. All of these complications 
make for one upset after another but each inci- 
dent is sandwiched in between plenty of laughs. 
Eventually everything jells perfectly and to the 
perfect taste of a satisfied audience. 
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GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


(Continued from page 9) 


sung today, we might be commemorat- 
ing the birth of the American musical 
theater. 


While the English ballad-opera form 
was popular, as foreign opera troupes 
began visiting the United States in 
the 1800's, new titles and names were 
added to the playbills of the American 
musical theater: Donizetti’s The Elixir 
of Love, Offenbach’s La Périchole, 
Planquette’s The Chimes of Normandy, 
Balfe’s The Bohemian Girl, Mozart's The 
Marriage of Figaro, Lecocq’s Giroflé- 
Girofla and many others. Still it re- 
mained for the Boston premiere of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s H.M.S.Pinafore to 
ignite the move toward establishing the 
comic opera as America’s most popular 
form of musical entertainment in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century. 


The comic operas of William S. Gil- 
bert (1836-1911) and Arthur S. Sullivan 
(1842-1900) replaced the triteness of the 
average comic opera plot and lyric and 
the usual lack of coordination between 
plot and music in the foreign importa- 
tions. The freshness of Sullivan’s music 
and the wit of Gilbert’s dialogue made 
an unbeatable combination. These two 
men met when Sullivan, the musician, 
was thirty-five years old and Gilbert, the 
dramatist, was forty-one. Both were al- 
ready well-established in their respective 


fields. Still nothing either did individu- 
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ally ever equalled their collaborative 
work on fourteen operas during a period 
of nineteen years. 

The first significant success of the two 
was Trial by Jury (1876), which was 
first performed as an afterpiece to Offen- 
bach’s La Périchole, written in 1868. 
The real beginning of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van was with The Sorcerer (1877), in 
which the song, “Oh! my name is John 
Wellington Wells, I’m a dealer in magic 
and spells,” entertained audiences for 175 

erformances in London. Before the end 
of 1877 Gilbert wrote to Sullivan about 
his new work: “I have very little doubt 
whatever but you will be pleased with 
it.” It was the libretto for H.M.S.Pinafore, 
which opened in London at the Opera 
Comique on May 28, 1878, for a record 
run of 700 performances. 

After the success of their next produc- 
tion, The Pirates of Penzance (1879), a 
satire on Victorian manners, Richard 
D’Oyley Carte (1844-1901), the theater 
manager who had encouraged them to 
work together, built with their early 
profits the Savoy Theater in London. 
From its opening on October 10, 1881, 
with Patience, a delightful satire on the 
conflict between the plain man and the 
artist or aesthete, the Savoy Theater be- 
came the home of light opera. It was 
here that Iolanthe (1882), Princess Ida 
(1884), The Mikado (1885), Ruddigore 
(1887), The Yeomen of the Guard 
(1888), and The Gondoliers (1889) were 
presented under the personal supervision 


of Gilbert. But, because of the lack of 
Anglo-American copyright agreements, 
the production of Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas was by no means limited to the 
Savoy Theater or by the D’Oyley Carte 
Company, known popularly as the Sa- 
voyards. Henry C. Barnabee (1833- 
1917), one of America’s leading light 
opera comedians of the day, notes in his 
autobiography that he heard H.M.S.Pina- 
fore in London and “it was new and 
spick-and-span,” and “the notes I took 
on that occasion came in very handy 
as a prompt book for the first production 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan piece in 
America.” He was referring to R. M. 
Field’s presentation at the Boston Mu- 
seum in November, 1878. 

Six months later, in April, 1879, the 
Boston Ideal Opera Company, which 
was to become one of the pioneering 
groups in the presentation of comic and 
light opera productions, selected Pinafore 
as its premiere vehicle. Henry Barnabee 
appeared as Sir Joseph Porter. Some 
years later the company was re-organized 
and under the name of The Bostonians 
was to present the premieres of Ameri- 
ca’s first two important light operas in 


-the Gilbert and Sullivan tradition: Regi- 


nald DeKoven’s Robin Hood (1890) and 
Victor Herbert’s The Serenade (1897). 
By the very nature of the name of the 
company, the Boston Ideals represented 
the best in musical entertainment. They 
were considered by the critics as “the 
most celebrated opera troupe in America, 
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and their productions were of the highest 
standard morally as well as theatrically. 
But even the Boston Ideals took some 
liberties with the Gilbert libretto and 
introduced stage business that delighted 
audiences. In The Sorcerer Henry Barna- 
bee as John Wellington Wells after de- 
scending through a trap-door into Hades 
was seen ascending from the depths, 
during the curtain call, seated on a cake 
of ice, wearing a linen duster and fan- 
ning himself with his straw hat. 

As one theater historian notes, “Pina- 
fore was the first genuine success of the 
American musical stage and swept the 
country like a prairie fire.” The critic of 
the Boston HERALD reported that Georgia 
Cayvan, a member of the Boston Ideals, 
“was as pert and pretty a Hebe as can 
be found in the forty odd companies 
enlisted in the duty of presenting Pina- 
fore throughout the country.” With no 
concern about copyright restrictions 
American managers freely pirated the 
Gilbert and Sullivan productions as soon 
as they were presented in London. As a 
result D’Oyley Carte secretly rehearsed 
The Pirates of Penzance in New York, 
and the orchestra played from manu- 
script in its first performance at New 
York’s Fifth Avenue Theater, in Septem- 
ber, 1879. In another instance D’Oyley 
Carte, in order to prevent an American 
performance of The Mikado before the 
English company arrived, booked his 
entire cast under fictitious names and 
presented the first performance of The 
Mikado on August 20, 1885, while the 
American company was still in rehearsal. 
Another touring company had their cos- 
tumes for The Mikado stolen by a rival 
company. Undismayed, they presented 
the delightful satire on Japan in their 
Pinafore attire. 

Colonel John A. McCaull, an interest- 
ing figure in the musical theater, was 
the only manager who paid royalties to 
the British team. McCaull, a brusque 
ex-Confederate officer who practiced law 
in Baltimore and became interested in 
the theater because of his theatrical 
clients, assembled one of the finest com- 
panies of its kind in America. At various 
times his company included Jefferson 
DeAngelis, Digby Bell, DeWolfe Hop- 
per, Lillian Russell, Francis Wilson, and 
Mathilde Cottrelly, who according to 
Wilson was the artistic power behind 
McCaull. McCaull, who knew little 
about music, once stopped the orchestra, 
principals, and chorus in rehearsal to 
indicate that the chorus should take the 
high note with the prima donna. When 
it was explained to en that such a feat 
was not possible, he merely exclaimed, 
“Very well, then, all sing as high as you 
can!” Regardless of his lack of musical 
knowledge, his capable companies were 
busy 52 weeks every year — 22 weeks in 
New York City and 30 weeks on tour. 
DeWolfe Hopper referred to him as 
“the grand panjandrum of comic opera.” 
And well he might, since it was McCaull 


who launched Hopper on his long and. 


successful career in comic opera. 
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Hopper played in all but three of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. His favorite 
role — Point in The Yeomen of 
the Guard. This strolling jester who dies 
of a broken heart was similarly favored 
by James T. Powers and Martyn Green. 
As James Powers writes, “All comedians 
revel in sad parts and when they can 
wring a few tears from their audience, 
they are in seventh heaven.” Lillian Rus- 
sell gained her first New York success in 
Tony Pastor's satire titled The Pie-Rats 
of Penn-Yan (January, 1881). Both Sulli- 
van and DOyley Carte were so im- 
pressed with the beautiful Lillian Rus- 
sell that they offered her a contract with 
their company, but Colonel McCaull had 
already obtained her services. Some 
years later she was signed to appear in 
the first London production of Princess 
Ida, but a disagreement with the hot- 
tempered Gilbert resulted in her dis- 
missal from the company. Still many of 
Miss Russell's greatest triumphs were in 
Gilbert and Sullivan productions. 

No discussion of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van opera would be complete without a 
word on production methods. First of 
all, the relationship of the composer to 
the librettist is exemplified in their work. 
The original impulse came from Gilbert. 
He developed the plot and the book in 
complete detail before he began writing 
the lyrics. When the lyrics were com- 
pleted, Sullivan, the composer, went to 
work. Incidentally, Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein II follow a similar 
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pattern in creating their masterpieces 
for the modern musical stage. The audi- 
ence must hear every word of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan song. Every syllable must 
be brought out clearly in relation to the 
music written for it. If not, an important 
development in the plot may be lost. 
Too often in the musical theater, intelli- 
gibility of lyrics is sacrificed for melody. 
As Martyn Green reminds us in produc- 
ing Gilbert and Sullivan, “Gilbert never 
lets one down.” 


Gilbert served as his own stage di- 
rector. He planned the scenery, the 
lighting, and the chorus movement. 
Every inflection and every gesture was 
given to the actor by the dictatorial 
Gilbert. One actor who protested this 
form of direction finally told Gilbert he 
was tired of being told exactly what to 
do since he had been on the stage long 
enough. Gilbert succintly said, “I agree, ’ 
and discharged him. Gilbert introduced 
the modern concept of a director's thea- 
ter —a theater which depended for its 
success on the perfect teamwork of en- 
semble acting. 


Brooks Atkinson has referred to the 
Gilbert and Sullivan productions as 
“mannered merriment.” The American 
musical theater of the late nineteenth 
century did not want for merriment. 
But we are indeed indebted to Gilbert 
and Sullivan for manners which raised 
the musical theater to a new and higher 
standard of production and appreciation. 
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*Pasadena Playhouse graduate George Nader 
is now under long-term contract as a leading 
man at Universal-International. He has 
been starred or co-starred in 18 films, 
including ‘‘Sizx Bridges to Cross,” 
“Unguarded Moment,” “Joe Butterfly,” 
and “Man Afraid.” 
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HAZARDS 
(Continued from page 8) 


tray is provided at that spot. When a 
play calls for a candle, a fake one with 
tiny batteries attached will give almost 
the same effect and be harmless. As a 
further precaution against fire, all per- 
manent curtains and all stage drops 
should be inflammable. Reputable com- 
panies will sell only this type of mer- 
chandise. If your equipment is old, it 
can be treated with a manufactured mix- 
ture that, sprayed on the back, will make 
the material fire proof and will not 
change its color. Should a director be 
uncertain whether his equipment is fire 
proof, it would be most wise to investi- 
gate. 

Equipment is not the only source of 
hazard in staging a play. In properties 
there also lurks many a danger. Furniture 
must be strong enough to support an ac- 
tor (too simple to mention?). But has 
there never been an amateur play ruined 
by a sofa too weak to support the weight 
of the actor? Any ground cloth and small 
rugs used oat be securely tacked 
down and free from tears. Cords of 
lamps should be laid where actors are 
least liable to stumble over them. If they 
are attached to table lights, wrap them 
around the table leg so that if a person 
trips he will not upset them. Telephone 
wires in the same way will often prevent 
embarrassment. Stairs used on a set 
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must be well built and should have plat- 
forms that extend at least four feet be- 
yond the set. To ensure safety, have a 
railing around the platform. If an actor 
must change costume before appearing 
again in the same act, have a stage hand 
appointed to assist the person down a 
ladder from the platform. 


For a final class of hazards, there are 
those that can be caused by swords or 
guns. A lack of precaution here can have 
costly results. Therefore, wherever pos- 
sible, use stage weapons. They are safe 
and just as effective from the audience. 
For a fight or duel if a regular rapier or 
sword is necessary, the blade must be 
dull or the point blocked. Such a scene 
has to be thoroughly rehearsed not only 
for the sake of the show but for safety. 
It may even be wise in the case of duel- 
ing to call in a fencing master. Guns, if 
used, must unfortunately be real. Used 
off stage, they should be handled by the 


teacher or a very responsible student, 
Bullet chambers should be checked for 
live ammunition, especially if the wea- 
pon has been borrowed. Blanks suited 
to the size of the gun should be inserted 
in more than one chamber; the first may 
not go off. When shooting, aim in a 
bucket. This will prevent any person 
nearby from being burned by the flame 
or hit by the wad from the blank. If the 
action requires a shot on stage, there is 
the possibility of faking it if the action 
can be synchronized with the shot off 
stage. The more effective way is to train 
the actor in the proper handling of the 
weapon. He must not aim toward the 
audience; must not aim at the victim, 
but to either side of him or at the floor 
upstage of him. Whenever possible the 
victim should be upstage of the killer so 
that the shot can be aimed off stage. 
Whatever position the victim is in, the 
must be far enough from the gun not to 
be injured by the flame or wad. Any- 
thing less than the maximum of care in 
the use of guns is inexcusable. 

Anyone of these dangers mentioned in 
this article is augmented when there is 


a large cast—in a musical where the | 











number participating may be several | 
hundred or in a commencement drama- | 


tization. Only very careful organization | 


can produce the show without a hitch. 
In such productions all properties, es- 
pecially swords and guns, should be 
handed to the actor as he enters the 
stage and taken from him as he leaves. 
To help the stage crew, all entrances 
backstage, if possible, should be from 
one side and exits after the scene from 
the other. In large or small casts all ac- 
tors should be put off stage when scenes 
are being changed. The stage manager 
and his crew can then proceed to lower 
battens or strike sets without hitting an 
unwary onlooker. 


With all the care and forethought a | 


director can give to a production, acci- 
dents still will happen. In such in- 


stances, the only precaution that one can | 


take for this emergency is accident in- 
surance. There are various companies 


that for a nominal fee will insure stu- | 


dents and faculty while in the school 
working at any hour. The protection and 
peace of mind this gives is worth many 
times its cost. No director, however, can 


neglect that equally important insurance, | 
careful planning for every production | 
with the assistance of the well trained © 
stage crew. Any directorial position car- | 


ries with it this responsibility. 
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ACTOR’S DEVOTION 
(Continued from page 7) 


hair, the calm, disciplined, old-worldish 
manner — they are Otto Frank himself. 
In order to have the exact same hair 
appearance for each performance Mr. 
Schildkraut has the hair cut accordingly 
every morning. It is no wonder that his 
portrayal of Otto Frank has been called 
both “original” and “superb.” 


“Mr. Frank has both our pictures on 
his mantelpiece,” Mr. Schildkraut re- 
veals. “Relatives and friends who visit 
him spot the pictures standing side by 
side and they’re unable to tell us apart. 
The same is true of the relatives and 
friends who saw the play in New York.” 


Mr. Schildkraut missed only six per- 
formances during the New York run be- 
cause of illness. He refused a vacation 
or any time off and turned down many 
television offers made to him during the 
New York run. He preferred to continue 
in the play to which he is so dedicated. 


“I believe that people have come to 
see “The Diary’ because the play is com- 
pletely truthful,” Mr. Schildkraut de- 
clares. “There is nothing fake or invented 
in the play. Nothing done just for sen- 
sationalism or theatrical effect. It is a 
human document of courage and love 
told in human terms.” 


Other companies of “The Diary” have 
taken the play around the world — to 
Japan, Holland and Israel. It has also 
been presented in over thirty-two cities 
in Germany where at each performance 
the audience sat in stunned and com- 
pletely silent attention. The memory of 
Anne Frank lingers on in Germany, and 
the play provides a vivid “don’t let it 
happen again” lesson for the German 
people. The movie version of “The 
Diary” is expected to be released late 
in 1958. 


“To me it has been a great professional 
joy and a great human joy to play Otto 
Frank and to be part of this very im- 
portant play,” Mr. Schildkraut testifies 
faithfully. ““The Diary’ needs to be 
heard continuously as a reminder and as 
a challenge to each new generation so 
that an American Anne Frank will never 
have to write a diary like this.” 
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ARENA STAGING, by Ted Skinner, Chairman, Department of Speech, Texas College of Arts 
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HISTORY OF THE THEATRE TO 1914, by Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minnesota. Con- 
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Today in England, Theatre Today in the United States (Part I), Theatre Today in the 
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ELEMENTS OF PLAY DIRECTION, by Delwin B. Dusenbury, Speech Dept., Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. Contents: A Play with a Soul, Selecting the Play, Casting the 
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ing in the Round, Directing the Musical Comedy, Looking Backward. .60 


FROM FILLETS TO FLAPPERS (A History of Costumes), by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, 
Fla., High School. Contents: Costumes of Ancient Greece, Costumes of Ancient Rome, 
Costumes of the Middle Ages, Costumes of the Elizabethan Era, Costumes of the 
Eighteenth Century, The Victorian Age, The Gay Nineties, Came the Flapper. .60 


THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN, by Willard J. Friederich, Marietta College. Contents: 
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SUPERINTENDENT SPEAKS 
(Continued from page 6) 


(3) The attitude of the public? In 
the end tax-supported schools are direct- 
ly responsible to their local communities. 

(4) What recommendations can he 
make to his board from the conclusions 
drawn from his own educational re- 
search? 

The weakness of dramatics is that it 
has not been established by its support- 
ers or, at least on a national scale, by any 
of the national independent and pro- 
fessional bodies as associated with pub- 
lic education. Where it has been es- 
tablished, it has been done through the 
enterprise of good, strong teachers or as 
a part of the program of another subject 
matter area, such as English or social 
studies. If overcrowding or other prob- 
lems arise, then it is difficult for the 
superintendent to justify the time and 
frequently the space being used by any 
activities that are not established and 
that take teacher time and student time 
from perhaps what he considers more 
valuable and important areas. 

Music and art have been able to es- 
tablish themselves more strongly in the 
minds of the American public than has 
dramatics. I am certain that you will 
understand that they do not have quite 
so many difficulties facing them as face 
the teachers of dramatics to have equal 
time in the school curriculum. 
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There still remains in the minds of the 
public a general suspicion of the stage 
as a “good place” for young people to 
be spending time. Of course I recognize 
that people just don’t understand what 
is being done in educational drama these 
days, but that doubt still exists. They 
feel that perchance this is all right for 
some of the boys and girls, but not for 
all of them. Furthermore there is less 
concentration by magazines and other 
publications on the sordid details of the 
personal lives of professional artists and 
musicians than on the actor or actress, 
be they from Hollywood or on a legiti- 
mate stage. It is somewhat easier to 
point to a solid, successful career in 
music or art than to point to the same 
success in any large measure from the 
theater. Granted, some of the ideas 
people have about drama are wrong, but 
they effect the establishment of dramatic 
curriculum on a basis that is more than 
casual. In my estimation there is not a 
clamor from the public to increase the 
offerings of drama in American public 
schools. 


It would take little research to show 
that there are very few superintendents 
who ever find themselves in a position 
where they may secure a teacher to teach 
dramatics alone or even as the primary 
subject. Most superintendents employ 
English teachers or a speech teacher or 
a history teacher who can direct plays in 


addition to those major duties. This may 
be deplorable in the eyes of some, but 
it is only that such a procedure is neces. 
sary and practical. 


Again, in general, dramatics has been 
fitted into the curriculum as a part of 
another subject field or is placed, or fre- 
quently placed, as an extra-curricular 
activity aside from the regular subject 
field where it appears as a class play and 
sometimes is looked upon as a money 
making feature to help some other part 
of the school program. 

You certainly may take exception, but 
I believe that you will agree with me 
that English is the traditional field with 
which dramatics has become so closely 
allied. Literature provides courses that 
give much content material to dramatics, 
Language study is important in English 
as well as drama. The teachers of English 
often have some experience, or lacking 
that, some interest in drama as such. 
Then also credit can be given for drama 
if it is a part of an English course. Gener- 
ally credit for drama alone is not recog- 
nized by our American colleges and uni- 
versities as a prerequisite for admission. 


If drama is not a part of the English 


or social studies field, then generally it | 
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is a part of the speech field. I must say | 
to you that I feel it is difficult to see | 


how drama in the ordinary public school 
system in this country can be maintained 
as a special subject area because there 
is little vocational demand among high 


schools for drama, few colleges accept [| 
it for high school credit as such, and it [| 


has not as yet been given or has earned 
a place for itself as an individual subject 
in our school curriculum. 


Perhaps you who are very much inter- 
ested in the future of drama should look 
to some other field where drama can be 
joined with an accepted subject. Per- 
chance in the speech activities program 
you will find your greatest opportunity. 
Surely drama is more related to speech 
than to any other subject. Teachers are 
frequently trained in both speech and 
drama, and furthermore from a_ very 
practical viewpoint many educators look 
at drama as a definite part of speech 
work and as an adjunct and aid to the 
general English department. There is a 
trend in certain areas of the United 
States to group music, art, speech, and 
drama all into a fine arts division. This 
has great possibilities, but you are going 
to have to take the leadership if these 
possibilities ever become realities. 


It is my personal belief that dramatics, 
as well as the entire field of English, 
must become the servant of the public 
school system to aid and assist all other 
departments for the greater development 
of boys and girls. Certainly it cannot 
and should not think that it is the master 
of all other subjects. English is funda- 
mental. Expression is fundamental to 
all of the other subjects in the curricu- 
lum. Here possibly is a good starting 
point for an evolution of the place of 
dramatics in the public school curricu- 
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lum. I feel this is what is evolving 
in Lakewood. The dramatics and the 
speech department definitely depend up- 
on the other areas for background and 
materials which the student can use. 
Dramatics and speech serve a great func- 
tion when a youngster is given an oppor- 
tunity to use materials learned in other 
subject matter areas to develop new 
skills to participate in class work and 
out of class work experience. This, in 
my book, is good democratic procedure 
and helps in developing the level of 
understanding of the student. Dramatics 
is something that can be carried through 
the entire school system. This value has 
not been generally established in educa- 
tional practice but, if dramatics can be 
tied to these broader and greater goals, 
then I am sure it can have a more es- 
sential place in our school program than 
it has at the present time. 


I would suggest the joining of and 
participation in activities of teachers of 
drama, and certainly your organization, 
with the National Education Association 
and other groups for needed research in 
this field. By these real professional edu- 
cational endeavors and working with 
others, I am certain you can rise to a 
high place of appreciation in the general 
field of education and in adult under- 
standing. Of course on the local level I 
am sure you will consider that the de- 
mand is for the teacher first and the 
artist second, but both are needed. 
School buildings are constructed for the 
needs of boys and girls, and the teacher's 
first duty is to meet his needs, not his 
artistic requirements. Too much drama 
in a school system can be as bad as too 
much athletics. 


Drama teachers must seize the oppor- 
tunity for greater participation in local 
professional educational activities when- 
ever possible. They can give carefully 
considered and planned advice to ad- 
ministrators so that the administrator will 
recognize the importance of drama —a 
realization that other teachers are just as 
interested in their field of work as you 
are interested in yours. Show them, if 
possible how work can be done in your 
department to aid the things that they 
all wish to accomplish. 


Naturally drama teachers like every 
other group must advance professionally. 
They need to have, as we all do, further 
confidence in their specialized field. They 
need to join special interest groups but, 
at the same time, to widen their activities 
to be a part of other professionally or- 
ganized groups. All of this will lead to 
just one thing, and of this I am certain, 
that drama will make real progress in 
the public schools and be established as 
an integral, worthy part of the school 
program and firmly a part of the Ameri- 
can public’s thinking as a worthy con- 
tribution to adult living. 


Then too possibly the one great thing 
that dramatic teachers can sell to the 
American people is beauty. Everyone 
loves beauty. It is something that we 
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have in our soul. It is something we 
want to appreciate, and to appreciate 
and enjoy with others. Here is an area 
where you will find no arguments over 
the goal and perchance, if you set a 
program to lead toward that goal, then 
you will not disagree on its technical 
aspects. 

As a school superintendent I want 
you to know that I am very appreciative 
of what you are doing for our boys and 
girls. Nothing that I have said should 
discourage you. Just work hard on your 
special interest by making it an essential 
educational experience. I am doubly 
sure that the secondary school theater 
will in time be fully recognized as ex- 
cellent training for all the children we 
must and do serve. 








PISTOL-PACKIN’ SAL by Eskel Crawford 
(book) and Bud Tomkins (lyrics and music). 
Musical; French; 7 M, 7 W. Setting: a lunch- 
room in Idaho. Royalty: purchase of 14 
copies for the first performance, each subse- 
quent showing $5. 


If the book were only half as charming as 
the music, this one-act hilly-billy operetta 
would be a prize indeed. Unfortunately the 
story is a pretty pedestrian one of a young 
easterner who attempts to rob the bus driver 
of the payroll and, after his failure, takes refuge 
in Sal’s lunchroom. She falls for him; he con- 
fesses his guilt; she makes a quick conversion 
to the straight and narrow; and wedding bells 
are heard in the distance. The music, how- 
ever, is often delightful; and youngsters should 
have no difficulty in singing it, for it is well 
within the range of average young voices. They 
will love the catchy rhythms too. Larger men’s 
and women’s choruses may be added if desired, 
just as a western dance or two may be easily 
inserted. 


DEAR PHOEBE by Tom Taggart and James 
Reach. 3-act farce; French; 6 M, 7 W. Set- 
ting: a multiple set showing several offices, 
waiting room, and hall of the Daily Star 
newspaper. Royalty: $35. 

This farce based on the characters of the 
TV show, Dear Phoebe, almost emerges as a 
success: for two acts it builds interest and 
makes as much sense as farces usually do; but 
in the last act credulity is strained past the 
breaking point with a conglomeration of “too 
much, too soon” — reversion to infancy, hyp- 
notism, and reversals of fortune. Bill Hastings, 
writer of the “Dear Phoebe” column, and 
Mickey Riley, woman sports editor for the Star, 
succeed in proving that the football games are 
being fixed by a big-time gambler and Mickey’s 
new boy friend, thereby scooping their own 
editor Fosdick who is personally working on 
the same story. They also succeed in getting 
together for a happy ending, something the TV 
series never quite accomplished. Characters 
all are types, but of the kind that amateur ac- 
tors enjoy doing; and, in spite of the ending, 
prebably many high school groups will vote this 
script a place among their favorites. The set 
is not nearly as difficult as it sounds and should 
prove no deterent to any school with a large 
enough stage to provide sufficient space for the 
little office-cubicles. 


THE COMPLAINING ANGEL by Natalie 
White et al. 2-act farce with music; French; 
1M, 8 W, and chorus. Settings: several lo- 
cales (all may be merely suggested or merely 
played before a symbolic backdrop) in con- 
vents in Indiana and Arkansas. Royalty: On 
application. 

Reviewed last summer in Time, this musical 
farce was one of the annual summer produc- 
tions for visiting women religious at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. It strikes us just as it 
did Time: a clever, scintillating and highly 
enjoyable piece of writing with lyrics that put 
those of many Broadway musicals to shame. 
The music is not included with the libretto, so 
the evaluation of that must remain with those 
who rent the piano score (no orchestration) 
from French. The nuns who appeared in a 
previous production, Seven Nuns at Las Vegas, 
continue their trials in this show, this time con- 
tending with a dissatisfied guardian angel who 
changes places with her new assignment, Sister 
Angelica, because she thinks it must easier 
to a nun than a guardian angel. Much to 
her dismay she finds that this is far from true, 
for a sister does not find the Rule as easy to 
interpret and follow as one might suppose. In 
the end, the angel gladly goes back to her 
original occupation, although she does change 
her assignment from Sister Angelica to a sister 
of the Hollywood star who was her previous 
assignment. Perhaps it is doubtful that any 
group other than a Catholic one would wish to 
—or should — produce this play, for its good 
taste depends upon its being done with a prop- 
er, sympathetic understanding and appreciation 
of the Catholic point of view; but, on the other 
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hand, it may well prove as irresistible as the 
perennial Cradle Song — and for the same rea- 
sons. This too is a charming script in its own 
right and should bring success to any group 
that does it well. The settings may be done 
with little expense or elaboration, as they were 
in the original venture; but the suggested nuns’ 
habits are of course obligatory and will involve 
both time and expense. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 
DON QUIXOTE by Conrad Seiler. 3-act 
comedy; Dramatists Play Service; 10 M, 8 W, 
extras if desired, and a horse. Settings: 4 
exterior locales, merely suggested. Royalty: 
On application. 


The problems of adapting a classic with its 
all-inclusive action and personnel, such as the 
story of Don Quixote is, are manifold: among 
them, the well-nigh impossible task of includ- 
ing enough people and incidents to provide a 
representative cross-section of the original. This 
adaptation naturally falls somewhat short of 
the original, as most adaptations do; but it 
does manage to give an authentic flavor to the 
main characters and the events it does include 
—the fight with the sheep, tilting at windmills, 
punch and judy show, etc. Its chief lack is 
the satiric edge which Cervantes gave his story. 
Nevertheless, the script is well worth doing and 
should prove to be a lot of fun to anyone who 
will enjoy creating such characters as a ro- 
mantically inclined horse. Costumes may be 
elaborate as desired, and sets just about as 
simple as necessary. 


DAVY CROCKETT by Alice Chadwicke. 3-act 
provincial comedy; French; 6 M, 8 W. Set- 
ting: the Crockett cabin in the Tennessee 
mountains. Royalty: $25. 


Author Chadwicke, who has previously pro- 
vided dramatizations of many famous books, 
now chronicles the early history of the teen-age 
Davy Crockett: his early and unrequited loves, 
his participation in the war with the Creek 
Indians, his appointment as local magistrate, 
his marriage, and his decision to stand for the 
legislature. Family matters, such as his abet- 
ment of his sister’s elopement with the man of 
her choice and the death of his father, are also 
included to round out the more than two-year 
period of history that is covered. Characteriza- 
tions are not very difficult —no more than the 
set and simple pioneer costumes should be. 


THE LOUD RED PATRICK, adapted by John 
Boruff from the novel by Ruth McKenna. 
8-act comedy; French; 4M, 3W, 2 girls. 
Setting: living room, 1912. Royalty: On 
application. 

A recent Broadway success, this simple come- 
dy concerns the efforts of a fiery, self-educated, 
somewhat progressive Irish widower to rear 
his four equally strongminded daughters. His 
admiration of higher education causes him to 
value a college degree above a marriage li- 
cense, much to his eldest daughter’s disgust. 
His own method of running a family by a demo- 
cratic family-council arrangement backfires, 
however, when he is outwitted and outvoted by 
the female majority. The only difficult charac- 
terizations are Mr. Patrick and his tippling, 
shyster friend, Mr. Finnegan, although the 
others are all meaty roles as well. Irish dialect 
for the elder characters will be rather essential. 
Most competent groups will enjoy doing this 
play and should find it no particular chore. 


A TIME FOR LOVE by Gwen Simpson. 2-act 
Christmas play; Longmans, Green; 3 M, 6 W. 
3 C, optional extras. Setting: an improvised 
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oe altar on a Pacific island. Royalty: 


A group of Catholic religious hold a Christ- 
mas service on a small island that has seen the 
ravages of the last war. Problems of the natives’ 
superstitions, poverty, moral weaknesses, and 
leprosy are met and conquered one by one 
through the faith and love of the Father in 
charge, and the play ends with a tableaux of 
the Holy Birth. Although the atmosphere of 
sweetness and light may easily become sac- 
carine if over-played, on the whole the script 
may offer an emotionally satisfying blend of 
the problems of modern civilization with the 

romise of the nativity that many groups will 

d to their liking. Setting, costumes, and 
characterizations should not be _ particularly 
difficult. 


CAPTAIN KIDD’S RETURN by Lawrence 
and Virginia Dugan. 3-act melodrama; Row, 
Peterson; 7 M, 5 W, optional extras. Setting: 
an old inn, 1699. Royalty: $1 — $25. 


A simple adventure story like this will be | 
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enjoyed by many a troupe that wants something | 
different but not too difficult to produce. Capt. | 


Kidd, wanted in England for piracy, stops by 
the White Horse Inn on Long Island and 
rescues a young Englishman and his sister who 
have been kept as servants against their will 
by the unscrupulous owner of the inn who also 
lures ships to wreck themselves on the rocks 
and salvages their cargoes. Kidd is presented, 
as history has sometimes suggested, in the role 
of a much maligned man of honor who has 
been forced by his mutinous men into the role 
of pirate instead of privateer. Suggestions are 
given for simplified setting and adapted cos- 
tumes. 


THE QUEEN’S GAMBIT by Maurice Valency 
from a play by Eugene Scribe. 3-act comedy; 
French; 7M, 2W, male extras. ° Setting: 
ane room of a French chateau. Royalty: 

25. 

An old romantic chestnut has been pulled 
at least partially out of the fire by Mr. Assets 
famous for his translations of Giraudoux and 
his understanding of Gallic humor. In this 
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piece the skill of the Countess, who is hiding | 


a political prisoner, is matched against the cun- 
ning of the Prefect, who is hunting the wanted 
man. The Countess almost wins, except for the 
fact that Henri is too honorable to allow another 


ASEAN 


man to be taken prisoner in his place. But, as © 


is always the case with Scribe’s well-made 
plays, the King’s messenger arrives in the nick 
of time with a pardon; and Henri relinquishes 
the Countess for her young niece. The play 
has its amusing and even exciting moments and 
offers a romantic aura which most modern plays 
do not have. Mr. Valency’s dialogue is of 


course several steps above Mr. Scribe’s. Acting | 


problems are not pronounced, though costume 


requirements, especially several 1817 Dragoon | 


uniforms, may be more severe. 


BEAUTIFUL DREAMERS by James Reach. | 
3-act comedy; Baker; 12 W. —e living | 
10. : 


room of a residence hall. Royalty: 


Somewhat reminiscent of Stage Door of an- ~ 
other decade, this story concerns young hope- | 


fuls who go to Hollywood 
Their follies, tragedies, and triumphs are re- 
corded in this simple play: some succeed, some 
compromise with honor or with such jobs as 
TV-commercial actresses, some go home, some 


for a movie career. | 


are sorry they came and others are glad because ~ 


they find love instead of fame. Even though 


characters are rather transparent, often they are ( 


realistically drawn and should furnish good ex- | 


perience for beginning actors. 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW'S 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA | 
ADAPTED BY ELIZABETH JAMIESON ae leorge Bernard Ma's 


brilliant play about the six- 


teen-year-old Cleopatra, who 


Ree Sok 


learns how to be a queen from — 





Julius Caesar, has been 


expertly tailored for your 





stage. Now you can produce 





this play, which contains all of © 


Shaw's wit, penetrating use of 





character, and unrivaled ability 





to set up a thrilling plot. 





The production problems have 








been solved, and you will 


find an intriguing array of parts’ 





for your cast. Here is your \fF 
opportunity to produce a | 
play that is both different 


and important. 
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CAST 18 MEN, 12 WOMEN, EXTRAS OPTIONAL 
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